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For the Companion. 
A TRIAL BY FIRE. 


On a certain day in mid-winter, the following 
advertisement fell under the eye of young Mark 
Hammond. As it seemed suited to his needs, 
he became quite excited after reading it. 

Wantep—Immediately, a smart, wide-awake boy 
to do office-work. Apply at 301 President Place, 
second floor, back. 

Now Mark wanted work, and without assum- 
ing too much, he claimed for himself the right 
to be thought smart and wide-awake. He had 
no idea what office-work was, but he inferred 
that it could not be very difficult, since “‘a boy” 
was wanted to do it. Evidently here was a place 
he must try for. 

He carried the newspaper to his mother. 
read the advertisement carefully. 
ence in the world had taught her that mischief 
sometimes lurks under these innocent-looking 
“Wants” in the newspapers. But even her cau- 
tion failed to find anything suspicious in this 
one. So she told him that he better call at 301 
President Place and endeavor to secure the sit- 
uation. 

Mrs. Hammond was poor. Her husband dying 
several years before, had left her in ill-health 
and with few resources. 

Her young son Mark had been a great help 
and comfort in her loneliness, for he was willing 
and diligent, and behaved himself with a manli- 
ness and discretion hardly to be expected in one 
ifhis years. The fond mother grew fonder of 
him every day, and trusted him more and more 
asshe saw his sterling qualities, and his devo- 
tion to herself. 

Mark's feet made excellent time to President 
Place. But fast as his feet flew, his imagination 
flew faster. Already he fancied himself in the 
coveted place, beginning to rise in the world— 
an office-boy the first year, a clerk the second, 
with a pen behind his ear, a cashier (or some- 
thing better) the third, and possibly in four 
or five years, by dint of extraordinary faithful- 
hess and attention, the head manager of a great 
firm, with the confidence of all the partners, 
and a salary somewhere up in the thousands! 

All this flashed through his mind as he ran on, 
dodging the people on the sidewalks and the 
horses on the crossings. If fidelity and hard 
work could win him such good fortune, it would 
certainly be his. He had often walked down 
among the great warehouses and gazed with 
awe upon the huge piles of merchandise that he 
saw there; and he had thought many a time 
What a fine thing it would be to get a place in 
one of the rich offices, and learn all the wonders 
of trade, and become a wealthy merchant. 

But as Mark approached his destination he 
suddenly realized that No. 301 President Place 
Was a good way off from the great business cen- 
heof the city Still, he had heard of influential 
firms who had offices in out-of-the-way streets. 
Perhaps No. 301 was one of these. 

Alas! No. 301 was a small, three-storied brick 
edifice, with a milliner’s shop opening upon the 
steet, and surrounded by buildings quite as 
lusignificant as itself. Nothing like a bale of 
soods, or a huge dray, or a venerable gray-haired 
merchant was to be seen. 

Pe Mark gazed, he caught sight of two or 
€€ boys of about his own age entering a side 
‘or that opened upon a flight of stairs lead- 
~ tothe second floor, back. These boys had 
een oe undoubtedly, by the same adver- 
See at Mark had seen, and were conse- 

Mark's = for the vacant place. i 
b wleba ion arose at once, and dismissing 
stairs, . ing he dashed after them up the 
sign FM the panel of a door a large tin 
ante uum in the face, bearing the words: 
his courage. ei this a moment, gathering 
bs if abonn n an drawing in a long breath, 
he knocked te a plunge bath in cold water, 

“Come “one y on the door. 

*” said a man’s deep voice. 


She 


Her experi- | 


A TRIAL 


Mark immediately entered, taking off his cap 
| at the same time, and found himself in the pres- 
ence of a red-faced, black-whiskered man, who 
sat at a table covered with a quantity of old let- 
ters and writing materials. Standing near this 
table, and in different parts of the room, were a 
dozen lads in various stages of fright and awe, 
evidently overcome with anxiety as to their fate. 

Mark’s clear eye and manly bearing evidently 
attracted the man’s attention at once. 

““Good-day,’’ said he, pleasantly, breaking off 
his conversation with the others. “You have 
come to ask about the situation I advertised, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied the boy. 

‘‘Have you ever had any business experience?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

A few sighs of relief were plainly heard from 
some of the other boys, who supposed this an- 
swer would settle the decision against this new 
applicant at once. But they were mistaken. 

“T'm glad of that,” said the man; ‘‘you’ll 
break into my ways of doing all the easier. 
What salary do you expect?” 

‘Well, sir,’ said Mark, “‘my mother is poor, 
and I suppose three dollars a week would bea 
great help to us.” 

‘Hum; one hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
That’s a good deal in these hard times for the 
work you'd have to do.” 

Mark did not reply. He was determined to 
earn that sum at any rate, even if he had to open 
oysters down at the wharf, and he knew he 
could get employment at that, any day. 

The man seemed to reflect a moment, while 
the dozen boys held their breath in dismal ex- 
pectation. Finally he said to them,— 

“Young men, I have taken the address of 
each of you. In case I should want any one of 
you I will drop you a line. You,” looking at 
Mark, ‘‘will remain.”’ 

A minute later the disappointed boys had gone 
away, grumbling to each other and trampling 
rather spitefully down the stairs, and Mark and 
his new employer were left alone. 

“T will engage you,” said the latter, “and will 
pay you the price you ask. Your duties will be 
light. I am too busy to explain them to you 
| how, but will do so as I have occasion to set you 
|to work. Only I shall depend upon you for one 
| thing—that is, to keep your mouth shut.” 
| The man fixed upon Mark a keen look which 
| seemed to read his very thoughts, He arose 
| from his chair. He wore a pair of fawn-colored 

pantaloons, a long black broadcloth coat, and a 
| vest which had once been white, but which had 
| outworn all evidences of its last acquaintance 
with the washtub. A massive chain crossed his 
breast, and a red flowered tie embellished his 
neck, His hands were large, and not remarkable 








_ “What, isn’t he a short, thin man, a very ge- 
> nial person?”’ exclaimed the clergyman, with an 
ye" inquiring look. 

oO N “O, no, no!” cried Mark, laughing; “nothing 
6 like that at all, sir. He's quite heavy, and has 
| black whiskers.”’ 
| ‘Well, well, that’s very remarkable, very 
| remarkable. It shows how liable we all are 
|to error. I fearI am detaining you here, my 
| young friend. Ialso must go. Success to you! 
| You are entering upon an important period of 
your life. Do right, and that will be better than 

wealth.”” He gave Mark his hand, and turned 

away; and Mark, who thought he detected traces 
of sorrow and pain in his pale face, saw him dis- 
| appear in the crowd, and felt a sensation akin to 
| pity. 

Then he flew on towards President Place. 
| He mounted the stairs, and saw, to his astonish- 
| ment, hanging upon Mr. Macomber’s door, a 
placard, saying, in large letters, ‘Absent. Will 
be back to-morrow.”’ 

But the door opened, notwithstanding this, 
and the face of Mr. Macomber appeared in all its 
florid glory. 

‘Where in the mischief have you been? My 
other boy used to go and get back in half the 
time! But you’re fresh, that’s some excuse. 
Ha, a good mail again! Place ’em on the table 





BY FIRE. 


for virgin purity, and his head and hair suggest- 
ed neglect of soap as well as a brush and comb. 

‘Your seat will be here,’”’ continued the man, | here, Tom—Joe—Bill—I forget your name.” 
indicating the chair from which he had just ris-| “Mark, sir,’’ said the boy, a little disturbed at 
en, “and your main duty will be to reply to| this rough manner of address. 
people who come on business. I have a little} The man made no reply, but threw himself in- 
private office in there, and as I do most of my | toa chair, put his boots upon the top of the table, 
business by letters, it will be very seldom that I | and with a pen-knife began opening the envel- 
shall wish to see any one. It is now three} opes and extracting their contents. Every min- 
o'clock. Take this key and go down to the post- | ute or two he would burst into a laugh—a disa- 
office and get what letters there may be in box | greeable, jeering langh—and slap his knee as if 
1001. Be sure and not drop any on the way | he thought himself a wonderful fellow. 
back. Do you know where the post-office is?” Nearly every one of these envelopes contained, 

“Yes, sir,” said Mark, and taking the key, in | besides a letter, a dollarin money. This money 
a2 moment was in the street. | Mr. Macomber spread out carefully and laid it 

“At last,” he cried within himself, and not | on one side of the table, till he had a very tempt- 
without some little exultation, “at last I have | ing pile. He grew more and more pleased as 
got a place! Three dollars a week! That’s a| the pile increased, and in the end became quite 
good beginning. Mother’ll be glad of that. It'll | jolly. 
pay the rent. Now be careful and keep your | He got up, sang a snatch of a comic song, and 
eyes open, and—what did he say?— ‘mouth | crammed the letters in the stove, Mark, the while, 
shut? Well, I guess I can do that, though it’s a | looking on in dumbamazement. Then he rolled 
little queer. Wonder what he meant by it.” | uP the money with a smack of his lips, and 

He arrived at the office, and, after some little reached for his hat and cane,—a curious cane, by 
trouble, he found box No. 1001, and opened it, | the way, tipped with a silver monkey, and more 
It was full of letters, crammed to running over. | of a weapon than a walking-stick. 

“Hallo, bub!”’ said a clerk, appearing at one| “Hallo, you, there!” he suddenly cried, as if 
of the little windows, “just tell your boss that he had forgotten Mark’s presence. ‘‘Why didn’t 
he’d better take a drawer, for it'll hold more, | you cut and run? My other boy used to, after 
He’s had mails as large as this every day for a he had brought the mail.” 
week, and the box isn’t big enough. Here, take| ‘Run where, sir?” 
these!” “Run? Run anywhere! Run home, or run 

And he thrust another large handful into the | to Jericho, if you like.” 
boy’s already overflowing hands. Two or three Mark looked confused. 
dropped upon the floor. The clerk slammed his; “At any rate, you can run now! 
window. up the establishment. 
“Allow me, young gentleman,” said a pleas-| at nine. 








We'll shut 
Be on hand to-morrow 
See here, s’pose I pay you a week in 


ant voice; and a pale man, clad in the dress of a | 
clergyman, stooped down and picked up the fall- | 
en envelopes, and after casting his eyes upon | 
them for an instant, returned them to Mark, 
who thanked him cordially. 

“Your employer does a thriving business, in- 
deed,’”’ said the other, with a smile. 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Mark, ‘I suppose so, though 
| I don’t really know. I haven’t been in his office 
very long, in fact, only part of a day.” 

“Ah-ha!’’ returned the clergyman. ‘‘So you’re 
a beginner! I supposeallis newto you. Now 
should not know the difference between calico 
and delaine. I fancy you don’t.” 

“But that isn’t his business, sir; he’s an 
agent.” 

“Q-ho, Iremember! Harvey Macomber. Ex- 
cuse me, but I caught a glimpse of the name on 
the letters as I picked them from the floor. He’s 
the agent of the Sussex Mills,—a very rich man. | 
He has an elegant office in March Place.’’ 

“March Place?’ queried Mark. ‘‘No, sir. 
President Place, No, 301.” 





| 








| the appointed time. 


advance. You'll be more apt to come back when 
Iwant you. You’re one of the honest sort, I can 
tell by the looks of you. Here’s three dollars.” 

Mark’s face brightened. He knew that even 
this small sum would be welcomed by his 
mother, and in spite of all that had passed, he 
could not help feeling thankful to the man whom 
five minutes before he had begun to detest. 

But as he walked home, his good fortune 
and the memory of his afternoon’s experience 
did not elate him. All his dreams of diligent 
work, promotion and honorable wealth, had 
faded away, and a sense of something uncom- 
fortable — almost mean — oppressed his spirits. 
He hardly knew how to define his situation. He 
wished that he did. Somehow, a sort of warn- 
ing instinct seemed to caution him that all was 
not quite right in the conduct of this coarse, loud 
spoken man who had employed him. But he 
could not feel certain. 

The next morning he appeared at the office at 
But he had little else to do 


all day long but to stare at the walls and ceiling. 
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He would have swept the place, but there was 
no broom; and he could not read, for there were 
no books or papers. In the afternoon he went 
for the mail again, and once more Mr. Macom- 
ber extracted money from the envelopes, burned 
the letters, and jovially pocketed his gains. 


The third day passed like the second, and the | 
fourth like the third. On the fifth, Mr. Macom- | 
ber brought a new tin sign and tacked it on the | 


door below the other one. 

Mayhew, Forwarder.”’ 
“Look at that, Mark,” said he, “and don’t for- 

get, that ismy name. Mr. Macomber has gone 


It read, ‘‘Edward 


to Philadelphia, but will be back by the end of | 
D’ye un- | 


this week, or the beginning of next. 
derstand?” 

Ile closed one eye slowly, at the same time 
fixing upon the boy a bold, unblushing stare 
with the other. 

“Y-yes, sir,” stammered Mark, with a sinking 
heart, “I—I think I do.” 

“Allright. I thought you did. Now listen. 
To-morrow morning it is very likely that some 
people will come here and ask you about this 
advertisement in the Chronicle. Read it. 

Ile handed the boy a slip of paper, on which 
was printed the following: 

“WANTED—A Companion. A _ gentleman of 
wealth, about to travel in the British Isles and upon 
the Continent, wishes to engage a com anion, A 
person of education ~~ - Alliberal salary and 
expenses will be paid. — of Edward Mayhew, 
Forwarder, 301 President Place, City. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mark. 

“Your duty will be to say to the men who call 
that Mr. Mayhew is not in at present, and that 
he will not be, during the day. But you will 
take their names and addresses, and say that 
Mr. Mayhew will send a communication at 
the earliest possible moment. After that, say 
that it is customary to charge a dollar as regis- 
tration fee. Most of them will give you the dol- 
lar, and you will then make the record in this 


book. (Mr. Mayhew produced a long blank 
book.) Put the names in that column, and the 


address in that. Understand? Yes, I thought 
so. It's plainenough. Now it may happen that 
I shall want to speak with some of the men who 
eall, In that case, I will cough from the inner 
oflice, where I shall sit’’—— 

“What! aren't you going out of town, sir?”’ 

“Out of town? What should I be doing out 
oftown? Nota bit of it. I shall tend strictly 
to business.”” And Mr. Macomber had another 
laugh. ‘“Yes,’’ he continued, “I'll cough quite 
loud, and then you'll show ’em in. Now, that’s 
all. Only remember to be very polite to those that 
give you the dollar. Say that the person who is 
going abroad is very rich and very much of a 
gentleman, and that he is going to start right 
away.” 

“Ts anybody going abroad, sir?’’ 

“Ahem!"’ said Mr. Macomber again, winking 
his eye with vigor. Then he took his hat and 
cane, gave his boots a dusting with his handker- 
chief, and once more sallied into the street with 
all the confidence and gayety of a millionaire. 

Mark, left to himself, faced these new duties 
with a faint heart. That there was rascality 
somewhere here he had no manner of doubt, yet 
how he was to discover it and free himself he 
did not know. He spent the night dreaming all 
sorts of unpleasant adventures, and in the morn- 
ing he awoke excited and unrefreshed. 

Ile was determined to get out of Mr. Macom- 
ber’s, alias Mayhew’s, service that very day. 
Before leaving the house he begged his mother 
to return to him the three dollars which he had 
given her, and she complied without a question, 
save that conveyed in her anxious gaze. 

She trusted him too implicitly to doubt his 
good intentions, and she repressed her desire to 
know his secret. 

Mark entered the office at the usual hour, and, 
without a trace of rebellion in his face or man- 
ner, took his seat at the table. Before him lay 
envelopes, paper, pens and ink, and the open 
book, upon which Mr. Macomber had already 
written a few fictitious names and addresses, to 
give an appearance of business already done. 

“All is now ready, I believe,’”’ said Mr. Ma- 
comber, looking about with an expression of 
satisfaction. “We have nothing to do but to 
gather in the cash when it comes. An easy way 
of living, Mark, eh?” And he gave vent to a 
chuckle in a way that almost made the boy be- 
tray his disgust. 

“Hollo!”” quoth the fellow, with a sharp look, 
“you don’t mean to say that you don’t take to 
this sort of ’’—— 

But he had to leave the question unfinished, 
for at that instant a step was heard on the stairs. 


Mr. Macomber, alias Mayhew, darted towards | 
the inner office, saying in a fierce whisper, | 
“Mind you don’t go back on me, youngster! | 


You're paid to do my work!” 
Mark trembled with excitement. 
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could compose himself the outer door opened 
and an over-dressed young man appeared, whose 
face and expression denoted that he “‘knew a 
thing or two.” 

He walked up to Mark and said in a loud 
voice, ‘‘Where’s Mayhew?” 

‘‘He’s—he’s not here at present,’”’ stammered 
the boy. 

“Oho, Mayhew’s out, of course! I knew you 
would say so when I asked. Who’s this fellow 
that’s going abroad?” 

“I’ve never seen him.” 

The caller laughed outright at this, and looked 
Mark squarely in the eye, nodding his head 
meanwhile. 

‘And I suppose you would like to register my 
name in that book of yours for the small sum of 
one dollar,—currency of the great United States.”’ 
Mark stared. ‘‘Yes,’’ said he, “the charge is 
a dollar.” 

“Look here, my young shoot,” cried the young 
man, with sudden energy, tapping Mark’s hand 
with the end of his cane, “you’re in a swindling 
shop! Take my advice, and get out of it. Spoil 
your character, spoil your reputation, sure! I’m 
after a situation, and I thought I’d try this 
thing; but, bless you, I see straight through it. 
I give a dollar, and come every day, and am put 
off for a week. Then I find the sign taken 
down, and Mayhew is no more. O,no, no! Too 
thin, my little man! too thin!”’ 

At this he shook his head, and backed, grin- 
ning, towards the door, through which he finally 
disappeared. 

Mr. Macomber, alias Mayhew, was about to 
thrust his head into the room with an angry 
menace to his timid clerk, for not speaking more 
boldly and obeying orders, when the door op- 
ened a second time, and a brisk but poorly- 
dressed man made his appearance, wearing the 
air of one rather hard up, and ready for anything. 

Approaching Mark, he made a number of in- 
quiries, to which the boy managed to reply 
without uttering a falsehood. 

“Well,”’ said the caller, finally, “suppose you 
take my name and address; and tell Mr. May- 
hew that I will give him quite a present if he 
will secure me the position. That’s business, 
you know.” 

“But if I put your name down I shall be 
obliged to charge you a dollar for registration 
fee,”’ returned Mark, devoutly hoping that the 
man had no money. 

Sure enough. He drew off, very red in the 
face, and mumbled something about not being 
in funds just at that moment, making Mark feel 
very uneasy by his evident discomfiture. He 
then muttered some remark about the weather, 
and awkwardly retired. 

Hardly had the sound of his footsteps died 
away when others were heard ascending the 
stairs. 

“What are you so mealy-mouthed for?” 
shouted Mr. Macomber, alias Mayhew, in a tre- 
mendous whisper. “Speak up, as though you 
meant it!”” And he dodged back into his den 
just as the door opened to admit another caller. 

To Mark’s astonishment and consternation he 
beheld the pale face of the clerical-looking gen- 
tleman whom he had met at the post-office a 
few days before. But he was still more sur- 
prised to see that the gentleman did not appar- 
ently remember him, 

“T have come,”’ said the visitor, in a somewhat 
timid voice, “to make inquiries respecting the 
advertisement in to-day’s Chronicle.’ (A tre- 
mendous coughing at this instant made itself 
héard from the adjoining room.) “Is your supe- 
rior in?’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ cried Mark, intensely relieved, 
“he is.” 

He called Mr. Macomber, alias Mayhew, who 
came with a prodigious smile illuminating his 
countenance. In a moment he and the clergy- 
man became deeply engrossed in conversation. 
The latter hinted at his poor cireumstances, but 
willingly consented to deposit the required dollar 
for his chance to travel abroad with “salary and 
expenses paid,” especially as Mr. Macomber, 
alias Mayhew, assured him that he would un- 
doubtedly get the place, being ‘“‘a person of edu- 
cation.” 

Their talk grew confidential, and gradually 
turned upon another business matter advertised 
by the same agency, which promised large and 
certain profits. The clerical-looking visitor, 
who seemed an easy victim, finally admitted 
that he had contrived to scrape together a sum 
of ready money, and brought it with him. If 
Mr. Mayhew really could assure him that this 





Before he | tion, which seemed to convince his customer 


scheme was as safe and profitable as repre- 
sented —— 

“My dear sir,” interrupted the wily agent, 
“there can be no doubt about it in the world,” 
and he ran on with a glib and glowing explana- 


and interesting himself in a gushing, brotherly 
way in his early history, his family, and private 
affairs. 

Mr. Macomber, alias Mayhew, evidently be- 
lieved that he had before him one of the green- 
est specimens he had ever “‘plucked”’ in his life; 
and when the visitor drew out a small roll of 
bills and extracted the dollar demanded as a fee, 
the agent eyed the money with the eager cupid- 
ity of one who is sure of his prey. 

“T suppose the gentleman who advertises is a 
man of culture, Mr. Mayhew,” said the clergy- 
man, in his soft voice. 

“O, yes indeed! A man of immense learning, 
and of high social standing. Owns his city and 
country house, and keeps his coach and pair. 
He was here in the office yesterday, and ex- 
pressed anxiety that I should secure the right 
person for him by to-morrow.” 
Mark pricked up his ears. 
boiled in his veins. 

“And you could engage to bring about an 
agreement between us if—if I should recompense 
you amply for your trouble?” 

“Certainly I could,” cried the agent, with glis- 
tening eyes. ‘He has the greatest confidence in 
me, and will do as I suggest in nine cases out of 
ten. If I were not a poor man, my dear sir, I 
would say, ‘Keep your money; let me do this for 
friendship’s sake,’ but’»—— 

‘No, no,’’ interrupted the clergyman, with a 
grateful smile; ‘‘do not undervalue your services. 
Would twenty dollars secure me the place?” 
and he held out four five-doilar bills. 

Even Mr. Macomber, alias Mayhew, was as- 
tonished at this easy simplicity of his customer, 
but he was not the man to hesitate under such 
circumstances. He stretched out his hand, but 
just as he was grasping the money Mark made a 
leap from his chair, and interposed his body be- 
tween the two men, crying,— 

“Tt is false! It’s a lie! There is no adver- 
tiser! There is no such man! 
yesterday! He never’’—— 

The boy’s rather incoherent protest came to a 
full stop, for in another instant he went flying 
across the room and tumbled into a corner in a 
shapeless heap. The enraged agent had given 
him a powerful blow. But he was up again, 
and, covered with dust, and bleeding at the 
nose, shouted, in a voice which might have been 
heard in the street,— 

“You are a swindler and a cheat! All those 
letters that I brought had pay in them for medi- 
cines you never sent and never made! I found 
the advertisement in the newspaper. And 
you've lied to this gentleman and robbed him! 
Here’s the three dollars you gave me. I'll not 
keep such money. I'll leave you, and I’ll have 
you arrested, and’’>—— 

By this time Mark’s employer, in a fury, had 
seized him by the throat. 

“That'll do, Jack Forster!”’ cried a stentorian 
voice; and Mr. Macomber, alias Mayhew, fell 
back as if a bullet had hit him. 

He turned his frightened gaze upon the cleri- 
eal looking gentleman, who was balancing his 
cane upon his forefinger, and upon whose face 
there was now a most peculiar and terrible smile. 

The tables were completely turned. The pale 
victim had the burly sharper in his power. No 
sooner had the “clergyman’’ uttered the words, 
“That'll do, Jack Forster,” than he knocked 
upon the floor with his stick, and two officers 
entered the room from the stairs outside, where 
they had been waiting. 

“Arrest that man, and take him to the station- 
house. Tell the sergeant that I will come and 
report directly.” 

Macomber, alias Mayhew, alias Jack Forster, 
turned livid with baffled rage. 

“Ha,” he growled through his clenched teeth, 
“T know you now!” 

The other raised his hat, and a wig at the 
same time, exposing the gray hair of a man of 
sixty. 

“I think you do,” he replied, calmly. “I had 
the pleasure of arresting you nine years ago. 
Take him away,” said he to the officers; and the 
next minute Forster, the swindler, handcuffed 
between the two policemen, was marched out of 
the door. 

Mark was speechless with astonishment. 
Panting, with blood streaking his white face, 
half consciously nursing his left arm, which had 
been bruised by the violence of his rascally em- 
ployer, the boy stood and stared like one at his 
wits’ end. Then his eyes fell upon his friend 
the “clergyman,” upon whose face remained the 
same calm, grave smile. 

“Perhaps, my son, you would like to hear me 
explain,” said the gentleman, his face softening 
as he looked upon the boy. 


His blood fairly 


completely, at the same time drawing him out, 


He was not here 


“That man is an old offender. I traced him 
here from the West, where he is wanted to 
answer for some bad things he did there, ang 
I was watching Box 1001 at the post-office when 
you saw me. You remember that I got you to 
give me the description of your employer.” 
Mark flushed a little at this reminder, and the 
gentleman went on: “I am a detective. As | 
said, I have procured the arrest of this man be 
fore, and he has reason to know me well. You 
are now out of his influence, and you did well in 
resisting and exposing his wicked work. That 
was a brave act of yours, and you are a braye, 
honest fellow.” 

“Thank you,” faltered Mark, for the first time 
finding his voice. 

“Perhaps I can do something for you,” said 
the detective. ‘I have been of service to a rich 
mercantile firm in Broad Street. I am sure] 
can get you a position in some one of their offices, 
There you will find honest men and honorable 
employment.”’ 

The detective was right in his conjecture, and 
two days later Mark might have been seen at 
nightfall stepping joyfully along the streets 
homewards, in glad possession of the very thing 
he had longed for,—an honorable situation, and 
a good start in the path to profitable business, to 
influence, wealth and usefulness. 

The memory of his hard and dangerous expe. 
rience in President Place lingers with him yet, 
and while he looks about him and sees the 
method, promptness and fidelity which rule all 
that goes on in his new school, he shudders to 
think of the snare into which he once so nearly 
fell, and solemnly resolves to use his dear. 
bought knowledge in behalf of other poor boys, 
who, like himself, may be baited by advertising 
scoundrels into ways of falsehood and crime, 


—___+e+—__— 


For the Companion. 
“IN THE GOOD OLD COLONY 
TIMES.” 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Away back in the year of our Lord 1760, old 
Parson Morrison lived in the town of Derryfield. 
I have called him old, but it is rather in respect 
of the times, and of the years which he subse- 
quently numbered, than of his age at the period 
of which I write. 

He was then, in fact, a middle-aged man, but 
stern and grave as the rocks which lay imbedded 
in his native soil, and erect as the tall pine trees 
which crowned the summits of his native hills. 

His wife, Mercy, was a woman who believed 
her Bible and catechism, reverenced her hus 
band, and looked well to the ways of the house 
hold. How it happened that on this sober, Pu- 
ritan stock was grafted such a wild-olive tree as 
their daughter, Annie Morrison, is a mystery 
not easily solved, but certain it is that a more 
wayward, wilful, mirth-loving being never e 
isted than this maiden of sweet sixteen. 

There was still another inmate of the parsor 
age who cannot be lightly passed over, and that 
was Theophilus Senter, a young theological stt- 
dent, who, in order to raise means to complete 
his education, was teaching school in Derryfield, 
and at the same time reading Greek and Hebrer 
with Parson Morrison. 

Mr. Senter was usually spoken of by his eldex 
as a “worthy” and “promising” young mal, 
but although he might be all that, anda great 
deal more, he had very few of the graces ant 
social amenities calculated to win the admiration 
of his cotemporaries. 

When alone with Parson Morrison in his study, 
he became animated even to eloquence in the 
discussion of ethics and metaphysics, but i 
Annie chanced to enter the room, his voice ft 
tered, his cheek flushed, and the thread of his 
discourse became hopelessly entangled. 

Annie did not fail to see and to enjoy his em 
barrassment, to note the twirling of his thumbs 
the awkward shuffling of his feet, and at the 
first opportunity reproduced them for the ente™ 
tainment of her companions. 

One Saturday afternoon it happened that A» 
nie was alone in the study, having fled there, " 
the truth must be told, to escape darning be 
stockings and mending the garments she hal 
torn during the week, which her thrifty mothe 
esteemed a proper preparation for the Sabbath. 

She was sitting curled up in her father’s chai 
reading a novel, a sacrilege for which her © 
science must have rebuked her, as she instincts 
ly hid it under her apron when the door opened. 

Seeing her father’s student, she supposed ths! 
he would beat a hasty retreat, that being his 
j usual custom when he came unexpectedly in® 
the presence of one of the gentler sex; but to be 
surprise he not only entered the room, but shut 
the door behind him. 





Mark, still too amazed to speak, only nodded 





his head a little, and shifted uneasily on his feet. 





“Father is out making parish calls,” si! 
| Annie, 
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“{ know it,” said Theophilus; “‘that is why I attention, scarcely taking her eyes from the | with me from home, and then lay down in my old 


came. | 

“Perhaps you want the study to yourself,’ | 
said Annie. 

“No, by no means,”’ said he. | 

“What under the sun docs the man want, | 
then?” thought Annie; but for a wonder she did 
not express her thought, and after a moment’s 
silence the young man said,— 

“Your father has given me permission to 
speak to you.” 

“Really, I should think that was hardly neces- 
sary, When we are living under the same roof,” 
Jaughed Annie. 

“J mean, of course, on a particular subject,”’ 
said Theophilus, with his usual nervous twirling 
of the thumbs. 

“Can it be that he knows what I’ve got tucked 
away under my apron, or did he see me playing 
with the cat at prayers this morning?’ thought 
Annie, supposing that she was about to receive 
alecture on some of her numerous transgressions. 

“A very particular subject,” continued The- 
ophilus; “one which deeply concerns us both.” 

“T suppose you mean religion,’’ said Annie. 
“Of course it concerns somebody; but still I 
don’t know that !'m so much worse than other 
people that you need single me out especially.” 

“You mistake me altogether; it is not now 
your eternal so much as your temporal concerns 
of which I wish to speak. The truth is, Annie, 
that llove you, and want you to marry me.” 

“Marry you! Me, marry you!”’ cried Annie, 
with a burst of laughter which shook her brown 
locks free from their fastenings, and caused the 
hidden romance to slip to her feet. 

“And is it then so very absurd?” asked the 
youth, mournfully, “Am I so far beneath you 
as to be worthy only of your ridicule?” 

“Beneath me? O, no, I didn’t mean that. I 
know you are ever so much better and wiser 
thanIam; but then you are so dignified, Mr. 
Senter. Ishould-as soon have thought of the 
steeple of the meeting-house making love,” and 
the giddy girl went off in another fit of laughter. 

“Pardon me, but I see nothing undignified in 
seeking to enter that state which God ordained 
from the beginning. And as to love, is it not 
written that Isaac loved Rebecca? And was it 
not for love of Rachel that Jacob served seven 
years, and yet other seven years? So would I 
be content to serve for you if at the end of that 
time you would consent to be my wife.” 

“O, Mr. Senter, don’t say any more about it,”’ 
said Annie, with difficulty restraining her mirth. 
“Nobody thinks more highly of you, and all 
that sort of thing, than I do, but marry you I 
can nhever—never—never.”” 

“So let it be, then; but no other shall ever be 
my wife.” And with a grave bow Theophilus 
left the room. On the following Monday he 
quitted Derryfield for good. 

When Parson Morrison learned the cause of 
his sudden departure, he was filled with right- 
eous indignation. 

“You'll see the day when you'll rue your 
treatment of this servant of God,” said he to his 
daughter. ‘Because, forsooth, he cannot caper 
and dance like young Harry Golden and Ethan 
Spear, you look upon him with contempt; but 
there’s stuff enough in him to outweigh all your 
Harrys and Ethans put together, if you only had 
sense enough to know it.” 

Said Mrs. Morrison, “Your father says he’ll 
make a good minister, and I don’t see why you 
need look any higher than that, but I never 
could understand your flighty ways.” 

But although Annie was very sorry to fall 
under the displeasure of her parents, nothing 
would induce her to change her decision, and 
for three years she heard no more of Theophilus 
except through public’ rumor. At the end of 
that time he had completed his studies, and re- 
ceived a call to settle in Anawam; but although 
the position was a desirable one, and the people 
were ready todo anything to meet his wishes, 
he showed a strange reluctance to accept the call. 

“Is there anything about the meeting-house 
you don’t like?” asked Deacon Winslow. 

“Nothing; it is as good a house as I could de- 
sire.’’ 

“Perhaps the parsonage doesn’t suit you. 
Just say the word, and we’ll make any altera- 
tions you've a mind to suggest.” 

“The parsonage is as commodious a dwelling 
as I ever saw; it would not suit me better if I 
had planned it all myself.” 

“Then why not gratify us by taking a wife 
and settling down in it at once?” 

“I must postpone the answer to that question,” 
said tle minister. 


A few Sundays later, Rev. Theophilus Senter 


minister’s face during its delivery, and at a 
close heaved a little sigh, as of relief from too 
great mental tension. That one was the par- 
son’s daughter, Annie. 

She had not yet spoken with him, for he had | 
chosen to stop at the hotel, and when she saw | 
him descending the pulpit stairs with her father, | 


| 





|she hastened out of church to avoid him, for | my traps on the stream and round the ponds, where 
| fresh in her mind was the scene enacted between | 


them three years before. Surely he must recall 
it as vividly as she did, and despise her accord- 
ingly. 

But avoid him she could not, for her father, 
mistaking the cause of her haste, overtook her 
in the porch, and whispered, sternly, ““Mr. Sen- 
ter is going home with us; see that you treat 
him civilly.” 

It was her turn to blush and tremble now, 
while Mr. Senter was calm and self-possessed. 
“He thinks me too insignificant even for con- 
tempt,”’ she thought, with a pang; ‘‘or, more 
likely, he has forgotten the circumstance alto- 
gether.” 

His conversation was directed chiefly to her 
father, and, not unnaturally, his future plans 
and prospects were somewhat freely discussed. 
“If I stay in the colonies, I shall accept the 
call at Agawam,” he said; “‘but, failing that, I 
shall return to the mother country.” 

Finding himself alone with Annie a few mo- 
ments after, he said,— 

‘“‘Whether I go or stay depends on you,— 
which shall it be?’’ 

“Stay,”’ she whispered 

A few weeks later, Mr. Senter and his bride 
mounted their horses and rode quietly to Aga- 
wam, where they were met and escorted to the 
parsonage by a cavalcade of the young people of 
the town. 

In that parsonage Mrs. Senter lived until 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren gathered 
round her to hear the only love-story of which 
she was ever the heroine. 


————+o>+——___—_ 
For the Companion. 
WILLIS MURCH’S ADVENTURE. 


It is customary with the young backwoodsmen of 
northern New England and Canada to spend a few 
weeks every fall trapping and hunting. After the 
first of October the fur-bearing animals of that lati- 
tude are in prime condition. 

Generally, in these trapping tours, two and some- 
times three young fellows goin company. To bury 
one’s self for a month or more alone in the heart of 
the wilderness, to most lads would be neither a safe 
nor a pleasant enterprise. It is, however, true that 
those trappers who go out alone have the best suc- 
cess. 

Among my boyhood friends there was one lad, 
named Willis Murch, who trapped alone for many 
years. He was well known as the best trapper in 
all the region. It was generally thought, that, hav- 
ing discovered a remarkably good trapping-ground, 
he was unwilling that any one else should know of it. 
About the first of October he would set off, with 
his dog, traps and gun. That would be the last that 
would be seen of him for four or five weeks, when 
he would quietly make his appearance, bringing a 
pack of fur, worth a hundred dollars or more, minx 
and otter mostly, with a few marten pelts. We 
were all very anxious to find out where he trapped, 
but somehow we never happened on any of our ex- 
cursions to meet him, 

In October of the year 1860, Willis had gone off 
as usual; but in less than a week, much to the sur- 
prise of his neighbors, he came back, and took a 
job of making shingles, for the winter. We were 
curious to know why he had returned so soon, but 
he turned off our questions with evasive answers, 
saying that he had become tired of trapping, as he 
could not find any good place. 

We were pretty sure there was something behind 
this statement, for Willis was an odd sort of boy,— 
one who never said much about what he saw in the 
woods. What made us think still more of his 
strange conduct, was the fact that he had lost his 
dog, Chet. He told us that he was afraid the dog 
had run away. 

A year from the next spring, Willis and the writer 
took a job of shaving and riving shingles. On one 
blustering day in March, as we were working alone 
together in our camp, I happened to speak of Chet, 
wondering what had become of him. Willis re- 
mained quiet for a few moments; then, laughing, 
said,— 

“Well, I'll tell you what became of that dog, 
though I’ve never yet toldasoul. You knowI came 
home rather sudden from trapping, a year ago last 
fall.’ 

I remembered it very well. 

“Well, I got scared out.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, I did. I went to my old trapping-ground; 
it is about twenty or twenty-two miles from here, 

up near the head ponds of Lurvey’s Stream. I 
don’t mind telling where it is now, for I never 





ry 





preached in the pulpit of his old instructor, Par- 

son Morrison, and such a sermon had never been | 
heard from that pulpit before. There was one 
the audience who listened to it with rapt 


among 


mean to go there again. 
“I got there at just dusk, and camped in my old 


bunk. 

“I slept without waking; but in the morning I 
had a faint recollection of having heard a queer 
noise in the night, and of Chet’s growling. How- 
ever, that was nothing very uncommon. Bears and 
wild-cats were thick as squirrels in that locality. 
It’s the best place for game I ever saw. 

“As soon as it was light I was up and off, setting 


[had placed them before. I put down about forty 
traps that day; all my steel traps and over twenty 
‘dead falls.’ And I did not get back to the shanty 
till after sunset. 
“Days are short in October. I had brought up 
some meal, a piece of pork, and a peck of potatoes; 
and during the day I had shot two partridges. So, 
getting out my old fry-pan, which I had leftin the 
shanty the fall before, I began to get supper. This 
took an hour or more; and it was pretty dark in the 
woods by the time it was cooked. 
“While eating, I heard a strange noise, off a little 
ways, which started me more than any sound I had 
ever heard in the woods. It made Chet bristle in a 
moment. I had never heard anything quite like it 
before. It was not a scream, nor anything like that, 
but an odd, fretful sort or cry. 
“Tt came into my mind in a moment that this 
creature had got on my track, off in the woods, and 
had followed me in. I put a good charge in my 
gun, and sat down in the doorway of the shanty and 
listened. 
“Once or twice I heard, at some distance, the 
brush crack, but did not see anything. After 
watching for two or three hours, I called Chet into 
the hut, and propped up the door. 
“But I did not sleep much. In spite of myself, I 
kept listening, and noticing every sound outside, I 
did not get a good nap until after it began to grow 
light. One always feels more courageous in daylight. 
“That forenoon I went the round of my traps, and 
neither heard nor saw anything of the animal. In 
the afternoon I poled across the pond, on an old raft 
I had made, to a place where, the year before, I had 
set otter traps. From this place I poled down and 
round the south end of the pond four or five miles, 
looking for the slides. 
“Near the south end of the pond there isa bushy 
point running out into the water, which used to be 
covered with large pines, but the fires had killed 
them, years before, and the trunks lay fallen among 
the rocks. 
“I was passing this point, and looking sharply 
along the shore, when I saw some animal stretched 
out on a log. 
“Tt was half hidden by chokeberry bushes, so that 
I could not make it out, for I did not at first see its 
head, But as I maved past, it crept along the log, 
and 1 at once perceived that it was some large crea- 
ture watching my movements. It seemed to be 
seven or eight feet long, as it crouched on the log. 
I could now partially see its head among the leaves. 
Its fur was of a yellowish gray, what I could see of it. 
“T had never seen a panther, but I had no doubt 
it was one. The dog did not see it; we were out 
perhaps a hundred feet from the shore, and the ani- 
mal lay back forty or fifty feet among the bushes. 
If I had not been looking sharply I should not have 
spied it. 
“I laid down the setting-pole and took up my gun; 
and if I had not been faint-hearted I should have 
fired at it. But the queerest feeling came over me 
when I tried to take aim. I could see its eyes fixed 
on me, andI could not bring myself to shoot. It 
was a good chance, and I have since thought that I 
was very foolish not to fire at it. But I then thought 
I would not meddle with the old fellow, as, perhaps, 
he would not molest me if I did not him. 
“T ought to have known better. For when one of 
these creatures gets to watching a man, it keeps 
round after him, and does not seek any other prey. 
Every day and every hour it grows more hungry and 
bolder, till at last it musters courage to spring. 
“Probably the beast followed me along up the 
shore as I poled back to my shanty. I was feeling 
rather uneasy. I had thought so much about it that 
I was so nerved up as to start at every noise. When 
a person is off in the woods alone, if his mind gets 
to running on any one thing, he grows half crazy 
about it. 
“I felt so odd that I was not the least bit hungry, 
and did not get any supper. I builta fire in front 
of my shanty, and just sat on a log between the fire 
and the doorway, with my gun in my hand, 
“Chet knew something was wrong with me. He 
sat close to my feet, and kept looking up into my 
face; then he would seem to be listening intently, 
with now and then a gruff little half-bark away 
down in his throat. 


overcast, and the wind sighed drearily in the forest. 
A storm was coming on. 


awake, keeping up the fire. 


“It was a rather dark evening, for the sky was 


If ever I wished myself 
out of any place, I wished myself home that right. 
Somehow I did not like to go into the shanty, but 
wrapped my thick blanket about me, and remained 


calmed down somewhat; and I concluded that the 
animal had gone off. 

“But, shortly after, he began to bristle again, and 
fixing his eyes on some object farther round to the 
left of the fire, stood motionless, with his head 
craned out, for a long time. 

“The fire was burning low, and presently the blaze 
flickered out, leaving only the red glow from the 
coals. [I then saw the pale gleam of two flashing 
eyes close to the ground, forty or fifty feet away. 
Chet now burst out growling, in a most savage way. 
“T was so scared that I[ actually felt my cap rise up 
on my hair! I knew the creature was crouching 
there, ready to jump. Fetching my gun up, I fired, 
and leaped to get the axe which stood against the 
side of the camp. 

“Before I could catch up the axe, the panther 
came down plump on the log where I had sat! 
“Chet clenched with it. The scuffle between them 
did not seem to last a second, I hadn't time to turn 
before the beast bounded aside, with the dog in its 
mouth. I heard two or three piteous yells from him 
as the panther ran off. 

“Catching up my gun, I loaded it; but it was of no 
use to go after the creature. Iwas only too much 
afraid that it would come back. 

“After standing there a few minutes, I went down 
where the raft lay, and getting on it, shoved out a 
number of rods from the shore. That seemed the 
safest place. 

“Well, I stayed on the raft the rest of the night. 
In the morning, seeing no signs of the panther 
about the shanty, I went ashore and got my things; 
and then poled down to the lower end of the pond, 
and made a bee-line for home. 

“I knew well enough that the animal, after tak- 
ing the dog, there, would soon come round again. 
“I have never been up the locality from that day 
to this. And as for my traps, they may stay there, 
for all of my taking them up. If it hadn’t been for 
Chet, that creature would have caught me, sure as 
fate.” 
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For the Companion. 
CAUGHT IN A TYPHOON. 
By G. L. Austin. 


In the year 1865 I was in Hong-Kong, one of the 
principal cities of the Celestial Empire. One Sun- 
day morning, after a stormy gale throughout the 
previous night, the wind increased in force to a 
hurricane. 

One of the Venetian shutters in my window at the 
hotel flew away, and when I was fastening the re- 
maining one, I had great difficulty in closing the 
glass windows, so fierce was the resistance of the gale. 
While thus engaged, a servant came into my room. 
If the heavens had fallen down upon us, he could 
hardly have appeared more terrified, for he trembled 
from head to foot, and his countenance was as pale 
as the napkin which he had twisted round his head. 
“What do you call this, Chub?” Lasked. Ibegan 
the conversation more to keep up his courage than 
for any other purpose. I myself knew well enough 
what it meant. 

“It’s a typhoon, sir,” he answered; “and unless 
it’s quick over, so many’s the more as’ll need to be 
buried.” 

“Why, you talk as if you’d never seen one before!” 
“T’ve seen a host of ’em in my day, albeit I’m an 
English lad born and bred. But really, sir, they’re 
very bad.” 

“TI have never experienced one before,” I added. 
“Suppose we go out, Chub. Here’s half a crown if 
you'll keep me company.” 

The fellow hesitated, but at length promised to 
go with me. Having dressed myself for the en- 
counter, I went out into the rain, and with the ser- 
vant walked on the Praya, from whence I[ had a fine 
view of the harbor. 

The houses on the Praya were mostly denuded of 
their roofs, and the road was covered with broken 
tiles, a sudden gust now and then causing addi- 
tions to be made to this novel pavement, to the en- 
dangerment of passers-by. The sea was smoother 
than might have been expected, for the wind was 
from the eastward. A gale was blowing along the 
harbor, and now and then would be seen a cloud of 
water raining upwards, coming from the windward 
quarter, which passed over the shipping, howling 
and roaring, throwing the lighter vessels almost on 
their beam ends, and driving others from their 
anchors, till their course was stopped by their foul- 
ing some other vessel. 

These gales were most beautiful to behold. The 
water was carried up from the surface of the sea by 
the force of the wind, denser far than the heavy 
rain which was also falling, and seemed to forma 
rolling wall of water, threatening destruction to 
everything that opposed its progress. 

Chinese broad hats, and pieces of mat sheas, were 
seen flying away on the wings of the wind, as though 
the law of gravitation had been suddenly reversed. 
Trees on the shore were uprooted, or lopped of their 
branches. The town of Victoria was not safe. 

Presently, however, the wind veered to southward, 





and all along his back. 
glowed like coals of fire. 


all over. 





| pole shanty, which I had built two years before, 
| on the shore of one of the ponds. I was tired with 





“Thad sat there a number of hours, when Chet 
bristled on a sudden, and the hair rose on his neck | 
I could see that his eyes 


“He was looking steadily in one direction; and I 
was sure he saw something that frightened him, for 
he did not bark nor make a sound now, but trembled 


“T could make out nothing myself in the darkness, 
and so, cocking my gun, kept my eye fixed on the 
dog. For as much as ten minutes, I should say, 


and feeling satisfied that the fury of the storm was 
over, I joined a company of six persons at the Union 
Chapel, where services were being held with closed 
shutters. 

“You haven’t seen the worst of it yet, sir,’’ said 
Chub, dubiously. 

“Think not?” 

«No, sir; you will know of it again.” 

I did not quite understand the explanation of my 
friend. For surely the gale had passed off, the rain 
had ceased to fall in a torrent, and the dismal roar 





the tramp, ate a bite of cold victuals I had brought i Chet never took his eyes off that one spot. Then he 


was quite inaudible, 
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The next day, I rode up to Canton. 
mere pleasure trip, with a little business thrown 
in. Towards the middle of the afternoon I went 
out to walk. Scarcely a half-hour elapsed, when 
the wind began to freshen, and the people in the 
streets looked upwards with an ominous gaze. 
Before long, the wind became a gale. 





“You had better move on,” 
pointing with his bamboo cane, and directing my 
eyes towards the river. 

“Is it another typhoon, do you think?” I in- 
quired. 

I looked at the river, and it was a fearful 


said a stranger, 


sight. A usually placid stream was suddenly 
converted into a stormy sea, the waves lashing 
the shore with angry fury, their dreadful aspect 
increased by the dull, leaden hue cast on the 
clouds and water, and even on the very atmos- 
phere. 

Indeed, air and water seemed to be completely 
intermingled and undefined. Howling and roar- 
ing, they flew past with impetuous speed, carry- 
ing along with them scores of boats, many of 
them bottom upward, or broken to atoms by 
constant collisions. Human beings beyond the 
reach of help were grasping at these wrecks with 


It was a! 


“f wonder, sir,” he said, “how many human 
beings in this brief period have perished.” 
But just then he exclaimed, “What is that?” 
He turned aside, and before the question was 
answered, more furious than ever came the wind 


| from the oppesite quarter of the compass. 


They who a short time ago congratulated 
themselves on escape from danger, now took 
alarm. Wreckers afloat and thieves ashore were 
taken by surprise, and many paid for their dis- 
honesty with their lives. The same scenes oc- 
curred again, but the storm soon gradually sub- 
sided, and gave way at last to the finest of 
weather. 

Upon returning to Hong-Kong, a few days 
later, I learned more of the amount of damage 
which had been done. At Canton alone nearly 
eight thousand dead bodies had been taken from 
the river and buried at the public expense. It 
was further reported that the bodies of two Eu- 
ropeans had also been taken ashore. 

On the morning following my return to Hong- 
Kong I rose early, and rang for a servant. The 
latter appeared at the door, but he was not the 
one to whose pleasant, thoughtful face I had be- 
come accustomed. 

“Where is Chub?” I asked. 

“He went up to Canton the day you did, sir, 
and hasn’t returned.” 

Luckless fellow,—he never did return! 


~~ 
or 


ACTS. 


’Tis good to speak in kindly guise, 
And soothe where’er we can; 
Fair speech should bind the human mind, 
And love link man to man. 
But stop not at the gentle words; 
Let deeds with language dwell; 
The one who pities starving birds 
Should seatter crumbs as well; 
The mercy that is warm and true 
Must lend a helping hand, 
For those that talk, yet fail to do, 
But “build upon the sand.” 
Exiza Cook. 





——~eo—_—_—_ 


AMNESTY IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE, 


Eleven years have elapsed since the close of our 





the despairing grasp of death, vainly applying 
their whole strength to save themselves from 
being torn from their last hope by the violence 
of the elements. 

Now a large junk drifted across a floating 
crowd of men. Madly they clambered up her 
sides, some only to be crushed as the junk was 
impelled against another vessel not yet driven 


at boarding, into the sea; and the remainder | 
were fortunate if the junk in which they had | 
sought refuge was not wrecked ere she reached 
the opposite shore. 





Nor were the disasters confined to the river. 





On shore, houses were constantly falling, and 
walls tumbling with a crash. 


Families in a mo- | 
ment were rendered houseless, and obliged to | 
seck refuge where they could find it. But 
where is a safe spot? Who can tell which house | 
will fall next? The Chinese inns are crowded | 
with people seeking a temporary refuge from | 
the storm. But these buildings are higher than | 
any other, and several of them fall down, bury- | 


| great rebellion, and now there is scarcely a per- 


son who was engaged in it that has not been fully 
pardoned, The rebel officers have been restored 
to all their civil and political rights, and it is wor- 
thy of note that over fifty of them are at this mo- 
ment sitting in the national Congress. 

As our readers know, no punishment was vis- 
ited upon even the foremost leaders, except that 


from her mooring; others to fall, in their attempt | of depriving them of the right to vote and hold 


oftice. Not only was no one executed or exiled, 
but all were allowed to retain their property. 

In this respect the conduct of our Government 
in the direction of mildness and clemency bears 
a striking contrast with that of England and 
France. Some years ago a Fenian rebellion 
broke out in Ireland, Guard towns were taken, 
the coast was skirted by Fenian boats, and in 
several instances collisions took place between 
the insurgents and the British troops. 

After the rebellion was subdued, which was 
not a very hard task, the Fenian prisoners were 
tried, some were condemned to death, others 
thrown into prison, and yet others transported to 
the penal colony in Australia. Some have since 
been pardoned; others still remain in prison, or 
are at work in the prison gangs at Botany Bay. 
Several, who have escaped, are still exiled from 
their country. 

An agitation is, however, now going on in favor 
of a general amnesty to the condemned Fenians. 
Petitions have been sent in to Prime Minister 
Disraeli, one of them signed by over one hun- 
dred members of Parliament, urging him to grant 
this general pardon; and it may be that he will 


have complied with this appeal before this article 


is read. 


Such an amnesty might, no doubt, be granted | 


with safety. Fenianism seems to have pretty 
much died out in Ireland. Another party, formed 
to protect and advance Irish rights, called the 
‘Home Rule”’ party, has taken its place. 

The Fenians hoped to win Irish independence 
by force of arms. The Home Rulers propose to 


severity. Many of them were taken to the field 
of Satory, where they were shot by platoons of 
soldiers. 

Others were transported for life to the French 
colony of New Caledonia, not far from Australia. 
Of the latter, quite a number have since escaped, 
and are living in England and Belgium. Among 
these is the famous editor and radical, Rochefort. 

While the English, however, are disposed to 
grant amnesty to the Fenians, the French Cham- 
bers have rejected the proposal to pardon the 
Communists. 

There is good reason for this. England is 
strong, powerful, and firmly settled in govern- 
ment; she can afford to be merciful. But in 
France, the Republic has just been founded, and 
is not yet so vigorous as to defy all attempts to up- 
set it. 

Many of the Communists are still violent and 
unrepentant; and should they be allowed to re- 
turn to France, would stir up discord and perhaps 
rebellion. They are, indeed, a sort of Republi- 
cans; but they are so visionary and fanatical, 
that if left to agitate, they would probably do 
more harm to the Republic than can its Imperial- 
ist or monarchical foes. 

——_—_~@9>——_——_— 
POLITICAL ABUSE. 

The people of the United States will soon be 
disturbed by the strife incident to a presidential 
election. There will be much excitement, and 
what every good citizen must deplore, the usual 
amount of vituperation of the respective candi- 
dates. Every thoughtful person must desire that 
the two great parties will each nominate a candi- 
date of high personal character, and of marked 
fitness for the office of chief executive. Two 
such candidates might not wholly eliminate that 
virulent criticism which makes our presidential 
elections so offensively brutal, but they certainly 
would restrain its indulgence. 

In this centennial year we should not only imi- 
tate the virtues but eschew the vices of our 
fathers. For their political contests and criti- 
cisms were as virulent and personal as any that 
have disfigured our modern annals. Washing- 
ton, John Adams and Jefferson were each sound- 
ly and even grossly abused, while on the heads 
of John Quincy Adams and Gen. Jackson the 
vials of vituperation were emptied. 

We recently met with an anecdote of Henry 
Clay, which illustrates both the malignity and 
folly of the political abuse which was rife forty 
or fifty years ago. 

Gen, Jackson and Mr. Clay were leaders of 
rival parties. Both were able and patriotic men, 
and both had their virtues and vices. But thou- 
sands of good citizens could not believe but that 
Mr. Clay was a thoroughly bad man, while as 
many thousands refused to credit Gen. Jackson 
with any virtue save that of courage. 

It once happened that Mr. Clay, while journey- 
ing in Illinois on horseback, came, near the close 
of the day, toa farm-house. On inquiring of the 
farmer if he could stop there over night, he was 
told to alight. 

The farmer had some fine stock, of which he 
was very proud. These cattle attracted the at- 
tention of Mr. Clay, who raised some of the fin- 
‘est stock in Kentucky. Going among the herd, 
lhe so criticised their “points,” and judiciously 
praised them, that the farmer was greatly pleased 
with a guest who intelligently appreciated the 
value of a ‘‘blooded’’ cow or bull when he saw it. 

During the evening the farmer was still more 
impressed and delighted by the intelligence and 
gentlemanly character of his great guest. Just 
before Mr. Clay retired to rest, politics became 
a subject of conversation. The farmer was a 
violent Jackson man, and spoke of “that fellow 
Henry Clay,” and of his personal and political 
corruption, Mr. Clay intimated quietly, and 

with courtesy, that the farmer might be mista- 
| ken, and that possibly Henry Clay was not so bad 
| & man as he was said to be by his political op- 
|ponents, The farmer declared he could not be 


mistaken. He was sure ‘‘that fellow Clay” was 





|@ very dangerous man. Mr. Clay dropped the 


ing men, women and children beneath their ruins! | persuade the English to do justice to Ireland, give | subject and soon retired to rest. 


The worst was over again, and the sky began 


her a local control over her own matters, and 


By some means or other, before morning the 


to clear. The storm lasted not quite two hours. | make her equal with England in law and taxa-| farmer learned that his guest was “that fellow 


Inasmuch as it blew from the north-east, many | tion, by peaceful agitation and purely constitu- | Henry Clay.” 
This party has so absorbed Fe-! 


people doubtless discovered, before it was too 
late, the safest places. 

The sun peeped out; the wind subsided as rap- 
idly as it rose; and it was now a dead calm. 
Small boats began to pull about the river, some 
in search of missing friends, but more looking 
out for plunder or whatever the numerous wrecks 
afforded to them in the shape of booty. People 
walked out to see what damage had been done, 
and congratulated themselves that all was now 
over, and they were safe. 

Lhe stranger, who, with goodly intentions, | 





tional means. 


Shame, grief, perplexity—for the 
farmer was a gentleman at heart—disturbed him, 


nianism, that it is thought prudent now to con-' He had been discourteous to a guest. He had, 


done the revolt put down so long ago. 

France, too, has her condemned rebels, whom 
some of her statesmen and citizens wish to see 
pardoned. 
sia. The Communists got possession of Paris, 
and much bloodshed and destruction of property 
were the result. 

The insurrection was soon put down, however, 
and many hundreds of Communists fell into the 


| 


| to his face. 
Five years ago, the Communist rebel- at the fine cattle. 
lion sueceeded on the heels of the war with Prus- | rassed farmer, who addressed him by name, and 
| began to apologize for his rudeness. Mr. Clay, 


| unknowingly, but violently, abused a great man 
What apology could he make? 

Mr. Clay rose early and went out to look again 
There he found the embar- 


interrupting him at once, said: 

“You have committed no offence; therefore 
no apology is needed. You spoke your honest 
opinion, which I hope you will find reason to 


hed first addressed me, had with me viewed, | hands of the Government. They were promptly ; change. But so long as itis your honest opinion, 
from a safe standpoint, the terrors of the scene, | tried in batches, and were treated with the utmost | J cannot object to your expressing it,”’ 





— 


From that day Mr. Clay had no more devoted 
friend in Illinois than this farmer; and the latter 
was taught a lesson in charity which he never 
forgot. 

, Those are evil days for the Republic, wherein 
public life is exasperated by hatred, and the 
charities of private life are soured by politica} 
aversion. 

MORSE’S TELEGRAPH. 

The rise and progress of Morse’s telegraph il- 
lustrates the saying that nothing succeeds so well] 
assuccess. When Mr. Morse set up his telegraph 
in two of the rooms of the Capitol at Washing. 
ton, members of Congress flocked to see the ma- 
chine. Messages were sent and received. Aj) 
wondered; but there was much doubt expressed 
as to the practical use of the curious machine, 
To many it was a scientific toy, and nothing 
more. 

Mr. Morse had asked for an appropriation of 
thirty thousand dollars with which to establish 
an experimental line from Washington to Balti- 
more. A bill was introduced into the House ap- 
propriating this sum. It met with decided oppo- 
sition. Ridicule was the weapon of its opponents, 
A member, and he oneof the most intelligent, 
moved that one-half of the appropriation be ex- 
pended in making experiments in mesmerism, 

Another member suggested that the appro- 
priation should be used in building a railroad to 
the moon. A member from Indiana looked upon 
all magnetic telegraphs as miserable chimeras,— 
fit for nothing. Nobody who did not understand 
the Pottawattomie, or some other outlandish jar- 
gon, could know what the telegraph reported. 

During this discussion Mr. Morse was present. 
He was much distressed. He had spent seven 
years and all that he had in bringing out his tel- 
egraph. “If it succeeds,” he said toa friend who 
bade him not be anxious, as the appropriation 
would pass, “Iam a made man. If it fails, 1 am 
ruined. I havea large family, and not money 
enough to pay my board-bill when I leave the 
city.” 

The bill passed, and Mr. Morse was made fa- 
mous and rich by his magnetic telegraph. 


————— en 


LAZINESS IN PRONOUNCING. 

Live languages, that is, languages which are 
spoken, continually change. Dead languages, 
such as Hebrew, ancient Greek and Latin, do 
not change. Much of this changeableness is due 
to what scholars call ‘‘Phonetic Decay.” It 
might very properly be named laziness. 

Man is naturally lazy. He desires to save 
time and trouble, therefore he clips and shortens 
his words, Take the English word wig, for in- 
stance. Who would think that it came from the 
Latin pilus? Yetit does. Pilus passed the va- 
rious stages of the Spanish peluca, the Italian 
perruca, the French perruque, and the English 
perwiche, perwig, until laziness put it into the 
modern wig. 

Uneducated persons are very lazy in their 
style of pronunciation. Some hostler, too lazy 
to rub down his horse, invented “clipping.” 
With a similar desire to save time and trouble, 
ignorant persons clip their words. ‘The Berlin 
workman has contracted ich into i,”’ says a writ- 
er on Philology, ‘‘and the wagoner’s wo! and 
way, are the last relics of withhold and with- 
stay.” 

The Ill, the isn’t, and the aint of conversa- 
tion are the “‘clippings’”’ of lazy people. These 
words have not yet taken an authorized place in 
books and journals, because editors and proof- 
readers are not lazy, and are watchful over the 
morality of the language. 

Children are notorious clippers of words. As 
they are always ina hurry, speak rapidly, and 
hear imperfectly, their language is full of 
maimed and half-pronounced words. Nick- 
names, such as Tom, Harry, Bob, Pete, Sam, 
are due to laziness. 

————__+o@ 
ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Among the amiable characteristics of noted men 
none are more pleasing than the ease with which 
they attract, and the facility with which they 
adapt themselves to children. The late Rev. Dr. 
James W. Alexander was gifted with this power. 
The writer once saw him quiet, in astage coach, a 
fretful child who was very annoying to its mother, 
and not alittle irritating tothe passengers. By a 
few words he attracted the child’s attention; a little 
incident, told in three or four short sentences, quict- 
ed it; and then, for some half hour, child, mother 
and passengers were all interested, as the learned 
divine improvised a story. 

In the days when Daniel Webster and Henry Clay 
were rival leaders of the old Whig party, a writer 
quite accurately set forth the difference between 
their temperaments and characters. He said that if 
a child should meet Daniel Webster on the road, it 
wonld step aside, put its hands behind its back, and, 








with open mouth, stare at the great man. If, how- 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION, 








ever, itshould meet Henry Clay, its impulse would ; feeding on the pustules of some disease, what is to | 
be to run up to him, catch him by the hand, and say, | hinder that some should adhere to the insect, and be | 
“Won't you let me go with you, Mr. Clay?” conveyed over the threshold of some unconscious | 
We recently met with an anecdote which shows household, and thus that the mysterious disorder 
the love of Washington Irving forchildren. It pur- | should obtain a foothold?” 
ports to have been told bya lady in Sacramento, 
Cal., a3 an incident of her early life: 
ae: £ : FLOGGED FOR THE ASTHMA. 
Travelling in acoach in athinly-settled part of ° . a = 
Alabama with her parents, she gave utterance to the | George IIL., as is well known, was strict with his 
oon of . = romantic gs | children, and authorized their tutor to flog them 
Her father apologized to a fellow-passenger for her a ; a ay” 
exuberance. The stranger answered,— . soundly when they were disobedient. One day, in 
“Do not check her; enthusiasm is a gift of God.” ; School hours, the Duke of Sussex was seized with an 
And then he began, in eloquent language, to tell of | attack of asthma, a disease which pursued him 
scenes he had gazed upon, and lands he had visited, | through life. His breathing was so audible as to | 
dwelling alternately on the majesty of the wilds of | li > 1 me istaki h ise f 
the West, and the splendors of the highest civiliza- | © isturb the tutor, who, mistaking the noise for a| 
tion. | voluntary one, ordered the young duke to be quiet. | 
The girl’s fancy was all aflame, and she led the | He replied that he could not. The noise was con- | 


stranger to speak of foreign lands, and at last of | ,; ini - 
Spain, until, forgetting himself, he spoke of scenes | Ceaes, The thera Seat 


and narrated legends in words which disclosed to | it proving ineffectual, soundly flogged his Grace. 





> 





her his identity. Clapping her hands, she cried, 
“You are Washington Irving!”? They made a cove- 
nant of friendship then which was close aud warm 
to the day of the author’s death, | 
“oo 
BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. | 
The nobler emotions are often silent amid the | 
clashing of political opinions. Party conflicts fre- | 
quently repress those tender sympathies which it is | 
human to feel and manly to express. Occasionally, 
however, an incident occurs which shows that even 
politicians are men, and that the bitterest partisans | 
may be humane. | 
The venerable John Quincy Adams had been | 
stricken down at his home in Quincy, Mass., by par- | 
alysis. He was, therefore, unable to take his seat 
in the second session of the twenty-ninth Congress 
until Feb. 13, 1847, nearly ten weeks after its assem- 
bling. On that day, while Mr. Hunt, of New York, 
was addressing the House, the aged, tottering ex- 
President was seen at the centre door of the hall. 
At once all eyes were attracted, and Mr. Hunt 
suspended his speech. Mr. Mosely, of New York, | 
aud Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, advanced to 
Mr. Adams, and, each taking him by the arm, con- | 
ducted him to the seat he had for many years occu- | 
pied. Numbers gathered around the venerable pat- 
riot to congratulate him on his return, 





In a few 


tenderness of his reception, rose, and in a feeble | 

voice briefly thanked the House. Mr. Hunt then | 

resumed his speech. | 
o> 


A STEAM WATER-SNAKE, 

We laugh at the grotesque attempts of the Chinese 
to frighten their foes by the beating of gongs, and 
the flaunting of gigantic images, and the pictures of 
terrible animals. Our government, however, once 
used this method of Chinese warfare to overawe the 
Indians of the far West. ‘ 

During the administration of Mr. Monroe, the 
Secretary of War, no less a man than John C, Cal- 
houn, thought out a plan of making a deep impres- 
sion upon the wild tribes which roamed on the 
banks of the Missouri and Yellowstone. A steam- 
boat was built in the form of a water-snake, 
which dashing forward against the strong current 
of the river, should emit volumes of smoke and 
steam through the mouth of the monster. To 
heighten the fears that might be excited, heavy 
guns were to be fired, whose thundering noise 
would be taken by the savages for the bellowing 
of the great water-snake. 

The boat sailed up the Missouri, twelve hundred 
miles above St. Louis, and wintered, 1819-20, at 
Council Bluffs. The next season the intention was 
togoup the Yellowstone. But the expedition was 
abandoned, for the Indians soon discovered that the 
wooden water-snake was the work of the pale-faces 
aud not the creation of the Great Spirit. 


+> 





HOW TO READ. 

The Earl of Strafford—he who served Charles I. so 
well, that the king, as his custom was, abandoned 
him and suffered Parliament to behead him—was in 
the habit of regulating his reading by a practice 
which is worthy of imitation. It is told of him that 
before reading any book for the first time, he would 
write down a sketch of the ideas he already had 
Upon the subject of the book, and of the questions 
in it that he expected to find answered. 

Those who have tried the plan, pronounce Straf- 
ford’s practice exceedingly useful. It informs one 
4s to the extent of his ignorance of a subject, gives 
clearness and reality to his acquisitions from books, 
puts his knowledge into the right place and into 
such a shape as to be ready for immediate use, and 
What is most important of all, compels him to think. 





~+2> 
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FLIES CARRYING INFECTION, 

Flies are useful as house scavengers, removing 
from the atmosphere unseen matter which might 
breed disease. Naturalists who have carefully 
watched the habits of flies, have discovered that 
when they rub their wings with their legs after 
alighting, they are removing noxious substances tak- 
eu from the air while flying. It has become a com- 
Mon saying that a summer with few flies is an un- 
healthy season. 


But flies are not always benefactors, for at times 


they carry contagion from sick chambers to homes | 


carefully guarded. They have been known to carry 
on their feet some of the virulent pus from a small- 


| easy chairs would be to him what it is to the ordi- 
| nary boy to perch upon a gate-post when the spring 


é : ~™ | and weighs, clothes and all, twelve pounds, 
minutes Mr. Adams, much affected by the cordial 


Such discipline, said the duke, when in later years 
he told the incident, was not of rare occurrence. 

The Duke of Sussex turned out the best of the 
sons of George III., but it is possible that such harsh 
and unreasonable discipline had something to do in 
making George IV. and William IV. the scapegraces 
they were. 3 

ee <- eae 
THE SMALLEST SPECIMEN OF HU- 
MANITY, 

Master Franky Flynn, of Norwich, N. Y., is prob- 
ably the smallest specimen of a boy ever known, 
He is four years anda half old, and is thus described 
by a correspondent of the Utica Observer: 


We went to see him, expecting a Tom Thumb or 
Commodore Nutt to walk in before us. Imagine our 
surprise when his grandmother brought him in as one 
would a good-sized cat. He is notso large as one of 
Tom Thumb’s legs. In Tom Thumb’s carriage he 
would look as lonesome as an ordinary man in a cir- 
cus band wagon. To sit upon one of Tom Thumb’s 


comes, 
He is smaller than any one can conceive who has 
not actually seen him. Yesterday he had on two 
pairs of stockings, and even then the smallest-sized 

aby shoes were too large for him. is wrist is of 
the size of an ordinary man’s thumb; his ankle but 
a slight increase. He was dressed in full suit like a 
man. He stands twenty-three inches in his shoes, 
This is 
the most he ever weighed in his life. 

Still he is a lively, sprightly boy, very active, 
climbing into chairs and getting down; walks around 
with his hands back of him “like his grandpa,” and 
talks and laughs, and is as cute as any boy of his 
years. He is no larger than he was when one year 
old. The boy will be exhibited at the Centennial. 


—— 
SHOPPING IN LONDON, 


It is said that you can buy anything in London 
that the world produces. But Americans find shop- 
ping in London quite disagreeable, because the ob- 
sequious clerks are ceaseless in importuning custom- 
ers to buy. A writer, evidently an American lady, 
thus describes this annoyance: 


You go into one of the large stores to buy a dress, 
Let us suppose it to be a black silk. You distinctly 
state your errand—a black silk dress—and show no 
interest in any other article. In spite of this, the 
sniling and obliging “clark” will keep up a running 
fire of such remarks and questions as the following: 

“Can I show you any evening silks, madam? 
We’vealovely mauve. You don’t care fora mauve? 
Have you seen the new greens? Nothing but the 
black? I’m sure, madam, you’d admire the greens, 
Would you mind ‘looking at them a bit?” (Pause. 
A stony gy or a — smile is your only 
safeguard. There is probably a lot of fancy articles 
on the counter. The salesman sees a new oppor- 
tunity there.) ‘‘Have you remarked these hand- 
kerchiefs, madam? They are extremely low-priced 

uite a bargain, in fact. Don’t you think it is 
worth while to take home a few?” 

You finally escape this clerk and make your way 
down the store, where you are “4 es be assailed 
half a dozen times with requests to buy all manner 
of articles, from hosiery to bonnets. 





“DICTIONARY WORDS.” 


The Hon. William S. Archer, formerly a Senator 
from Virginia, was a refined gentleman, who, in his 
efforts to be exceedingly choice in his language, ap- 
peared somewhat pedantic. His habitual use of 
“dictionary words” was the cause of much amuse- 
ment to his friends. His ideas were not clearly de- 
fined to his own mind, and as they were clothed in 
“words of awful length and thundering sound,” it 
was not always easy to comprehend his meaning. 
The following anecdote gives an ill: tration of Mr. 
Archer’s ponderous style of speaking: 

«What sort of a fellow is this new Virginia Sena- 
tor?’’ asked Daniel Webster, of Senator Preston, of 
South Carolina. ‘Do you know him?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Preston, “very well; and a very 
clever fellow he is. What do you think of him?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Webster, “I dined with him to- 
day, and think him _a preposterous aggregation of 
heterogeneous paradoxes and perdurable perempto- 
rences,”” 

The imitation of Mr. Archer’s peculiar use of 
words was so excellent that Mr. Preston laughed till 
he could hardly stand. 


42> 
> 





WHO IS SHE? 

An English paper (probably Punch) thus hits off 
the silly and snobbish habit of measuring one’s crit- 
icism of persons according to the rank or “set” they 





belong to. The following is a specimen dialogue at 
an aristocratic “reception :” 


‘ Gentleman quest—Who’s that showy woman, who 
talks and laughs so loud, and digs people in the ribs? 

Lady guest—O, that’s the Duchess of Bayswater, 
| She was Lady Gwendolen Beaumoneir, you know. 
| Gentleman guest (with warmth)—Ah, to be sure! 


POX patient, and thus sowed the disease in a distant | that accounts for her well-bred ease, her aristocratic 
quarter of a city. Prof. Lockwood, so famous for | Si™plicity of manner, her natural and straightfor- 
w: 


microscopic observation, asserts that the fly “is often Lady guest eon up her eveglass)—By the way, 


you, It’s Mrs. Judkins, She’s the widow of an al- | 
derman, and her father was a cheese-monger in the 
New Cut! 

Gentleman quest—Dear me !—ah hum, er-hum-ha! 
That quite alters the case. She is very vulgar, I 
must say—awful! (N. b.—It was the duchess, after 





THRASHING AN AFRICAN, 

Lieut. Cameron, an English officer, has returned 
from his walk of three thousand miles into the inte- 
rior of Africa. He is a humane man, and was un- 
willing to use fire-arms even when attacked by the 
natives. Upon one occasion, his party, as they were 
travelling through a strip of jungle, were met by a 
shower of arrows. Some counter manifestation was 
necessary, and the explorer, unwilling to fire upon 
the natives, had recourse to_nature’s weapons, the 
fists. 5 
“Tran one man down,” he says, “and gave him a 
thrashing, but would not allow any one to fire in re- 
turn, and walked straight up to some people who 
were in front of us. We tried to make a palaver, in 
which, after a time, we were successful, and we 
went on with the natives as the best of friends.” 





ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 
To Subscribers to the Companion, 
JULY 1, 1876. 


These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- | 
scribers to the COMPANION between NOVEMBER 1, 1875, 
and JuLyY 1, 1876. 

1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost.........8700 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost .....8550 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost..... 8550 
1 Upright Smith American Parlor Or- 

n, cost 



































THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 

the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 

make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 

Concert Room. 

The Smith American Organs.— These are from 
the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany. No Organs have been more sought throughout 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and 
certainly none are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Watches. — The Waltham Watch 
Company now furnish a watch that rivals the best by 
European makers. We offer the best made for the 
prices named, 

The One Hundred Presents will be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS who secure the one hun- 
dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
OF THE PREMIUMS OR COMMISSIONS they may receive 
for their new subscribers. 

Remember, whether you get a present or not, 
the premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
ge ang of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 

f you persevere. 





FIRE BALLOONS, 
For Fourth of July. 





It is a beautiful sight to see these balloons sailing high 
among the clouds; and when sent up at night they look 
like globes of fire sailing through the darkness. The ones 
we offer are made of bright-colored paper, and are about 
five feet in circumference. 

We send three of them to any address for 90 cents. Di- 


rections go with them, 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





PATENT PLAITING MACHINE. 
—_ = 





This useful machine makes side, knife and box plaiting 
more perfectly and evenly than the most experien 
seamstress. More and better plaiting can be done with 
this machine in half a day than can be done in the old way 


in two days. It does away with basting, saves material 
and time, works all kinds of cloth, from the coarsest to the 
finest, without injury to the fabric. Directions for mak- 
ing the following kinds of plaits y the hine: 
fine plaits, knife or side plaits, box plaits, double, triple or 
quadruple box plaits, and cluster plaits. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $2.00. 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, + 
{*or"y Temple Place. 3 Buston, Mase, 











* Propagandist of dire and loathsome disease. After | pardon me, I have unintentionally misinformed 











Will be given in addition to a Premium | y 


WILL DELIGHT YOU AND PROFIT YOU! 
(Professor High, 
THE ROAMER FAMILY, 3 Kateunc itarry, 
’ b 
Pinkie and Bob. 
Their 10,000 Mile Amusing and Profiting Adventures! 
By Earnest Markman. 
Prof. High will teach you things profitable to know! 
Old Uncle Ike will make you laugh all over! 
Kate and Pinkie “take” ali the boys! 
And Harry and Bob delight all the girls! 
100 Page Book! 
Mailed to you, postpaid, 
For 10 Cents! 
ALSO, BY SAME AUTHOR, 
Major Lively, 
Will and Ben, 
THE LIVELY FAMILY Esquimaux Kooloose, 
Capt. Windward 
Ship Raker and Crew. 
A delightful cruise in the pretty ship “Raker.” 


Will and Ben’s six months’ holiday! Their 
adventures and experiences, amusing, profit- 
able, thrilling, and telling of facts worth know- 
ing. Scenes on Arctic lands and waters, 
things learned and oe that all girls and 
boys will be delighted to read about! 


100 page book! 
Send 20 cents for it and “‘The Roamer Family,” or 10 
cents for either. Fouth’s Companion recommends them. 
Write your name and P. O. plain, and send to MERCAN- 
TILE PUB. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 23— 


BRADFORD ACADEMYT 

2 FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Year commences August 29. For cireulars or admission 
apply to Miss ANNIE E, JoHNsON, Bradford, Mass. 

May 15, 1876. 23—4t eow 


® VISITING CARDS sent for 20 cts. AC- 
QUAINTANCE CARDS, lv styles, 10 cents per 
25 SCROLL CARDS, 10 designs, 15 


cts. We have 144 styles of Cards, 36 styles of 








1” aie paces cian” 25 \ © ard Type, Samples, or Agent’s outfit sent for two green 
1 Smith American Parior Organ, cost... $250 | SPs. F.B. WasuBurn & Co., Middleboro’, Mass. 

1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost..8210 | Watches to Agents who will sell 

2 —— Geld Watches, stem hae: | our Centennial Stationery Pack- 

EE Se naptctnnchtus seeeesceuveeemntin age. It contains 15 sheets Paper, 

3 Waltham Gold Watches, stem ee - 15 sareneees, Golden Pen, Hen 

SE I wines: ontngenticeesceees seeeesees f holder, Pencil, Patent Yard Meas- 

Waltham Gold Watches, cost of each.. $100 | ure, anda piece of Jewelry. Single package, with a pair 

6 Waltham Gold Watches, ss \ s++eM75 | of Sleeve I uttons, post-paid, 25 cents. Circulars free. 

6 Waltham Gold Watches, ° ¢)<...860|" 19—s20 MM. MIKOLAS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
x y ewe - ~— ~~ en == — 

W: ham Gold Watches. “ *  ...840 H ! HA! HA! Visiting Cards, with your picture 

12 Waltham Silver Watches, “ “« ....825 on, 12 for 25 cents, The biggest thing out; entirely 

12 Waltham Silver Watches, “ «111.820 | new. Send age, height, color of hair and eyes. No sam- 
35 Waltham Silver Watches, “ © 1...%$16 | ples free. ALLING & Co., Durham, Conn. 22—2t 





Agents for the best selling Prize 

Package in the world. It con- 

@ tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 

opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent Yard Meas- 

nda piece of Jewelry. Single package, with prize, 
Circular free, 

BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, rewioving Capt | causes without leaving 

the system in an unhealthy condition, 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. ‘These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


ENGRAVED MONOGRAMS, 


free to customers, stamped on every variety of Stationery, 
Elegant French Note Paper in boxes, containing 
one quire each, together with Envelopes to match, and 
your Monogram in any color, sent post-paid for $1 00, 
EDWARD E. CLARK, Fashionable Station- 
er, P. O. Box 1087, Boston, Mass. 


Big, PAY,” sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS, 
Terms free. TAYLOR & CO., Cleveland,O, 22—4t 


BOOKS FOR LADIES. 


UIDE TO NEEDLE WORK, plain and fancy, em- 

bracing instructions for cutting and making under- 
clothing, and in embroidery and Berlin work. Illustrated 
with 167 engravings. Price 50 cents. 

LADY’S BOOK OF CROCHET AND KNITTING con- 
tains several hundred new formulas in these employments. 
Price 50 cents. For sale, at retail, by all dealers in books 
and trimmings. At wholesale by N. E. News Co., Bos- 
ton, AMERICAN News Co., New York, or mailed, on 
— of price, by J. HENRY SYMONDS, 68 ee 3 a 

n. 2—4t 









d, 25 ¢. 
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rinted, for 25cts. Descriptive Catalogue of 150 


styles add 10 ee samples, including Moire An- 
» &e., fi 


Stylish Visiting Cards, with your name neatly 

tique, Embosse ., for 3c. stamp. We have 70 

styles of Emblematical Cards, samples lc, each. 
Agents wanted. Loree issi r outfit for 
25 cts. FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 


Successfully Treated 

without use of Knife or Caustics. 
Drs. Brown & STODDARD, 

8 W. 14th Street, New York, 


Correspondence from Physicians solicited. 22-5t 


ERRY NEWS A paper devoted to card printing, 
je 30 cents a year. Copy free; 25 
Friendship, 10 cents; 20 Blank Scroll, 10 cents; 12 Glass 
Scroll, 25 cents; 25 Plaid, 15 cents; 25 S. Flake 25 cents; 20 
Repp, 20 cts. B. E. Strone & Co., Gerry, N. = 
Boxs AND GIRLS, and everybody who desires to 
make money and visit the Centennial, send 25c, and 2 
three-ct. stamps to N. D. Payne, Providence, R. I., and 
secure the sample, with chance to make it. 2— 


TO DECALCOMANIE 


for children. 300— postpaid—for 
try, Comics, Indians, Ch 


pa 
25 cents. Birds, Butterflies, Poul- 
Animals’ Heads, and 20 entirely new designs. 2 
W. H. WAITT & CO., 3 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CANT BE BEA 20 handsome Address 

« Cards, no two alike, 

your name on them all, for 10 cts. and stamp. 

A large, spicy paper and list of all styles with order, or 

paper and 10 samples, for 3-ct. stamp. G.B.ULiman & 
Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 19—26teow 


HUNT'S REMEDY 
THE CREAT E 
DNEY MEDICIN 


for Dropsy and all diseases of 
ladder and Urinary Or- 
un em is purely vegetable and 
prepared expressly for the above diseases. It hi 
cured thousands. Every bottle warranted. Send to W. 
E. Clarke, Providence, R.1., for illustra 
If your druggist don't have it, he will order 




















FRE A Pearl Card Case to all Card Agents. Centen- 
9 nial Card (new thing). Samples for stamp. H. 
F. Damon, New Bedford, Mass. 19—7teow 


LESSONS in WOOD ENGRAVING. 

A complete gnide without an instructor. 
Profusely Illustrated. Sent, post-paid, 
for cents, Send stump for Ilustrated Ctr 
culax, Wau, A. Emerson, E, Douglas, Mass. 























For the Companion, 


JUNE. 


June comes apace, rose heralded. 
I know it so, for ruses are 
The letters of my calendar, 
Red roses that are easy read. 
And who cannot interpret it, 
And recognize, as buds unfold, 
The prophecies they cannot hold 
What words of promises are writ? 


Upon far hills the bright rills run 
Across and over,—bind them round 
Till they are beautiful so bound 

With bands turned silver in the sun, 


The red birds flash through maple trees; 
It seems all things this afternoon 
Make haste for welcoming sweet June, 

That leads her train from southland seas, 


Aye, but the brown birds simply dressed, 
Sing sweet beside forsaken ways; 
Content if none say word of praise 
For songs by winds blown east or west. 
Mornis, 





—_—__—_+or+ —_——_— 


For the Companion, 
SURE BEYOND. 


A young man recently died in Brookline, Mass., 
who was alike respected for his true characterand 
for his kind sympathies and warmth of heart. 
He was a follower of Christ, and his religious 
life was the result of an experience which has its 
lesson for every reader. 

Some three a r protracted ill 
health, he was stricken down by a sudden and 
very dangerous disease. Ie was not then are- 
ligious man, and felt that he was not prepared 
for the last great change that seemed to await 
him. In the earliest stages of the disease his rea- 
son was dethroned, 

His friends were Christians, and unitedly 
prayed that his life might be spared. One who 
was very dear to him spent a whole night at this 
critical period of his sickness in prayer that he 
might be restored to health. 

Physicians said that human power could not 
save him, but an unseen power seemed to stay the 
disease at the very point of death, and he recov- 
ered, His friends had asked for his life, not for 
life’s sake, but that he might become a Christian, 
As soon as reason returned, he himself began to 
pray. 

When he could talk, he said, ‘‘While I was 
sick, three times [ seemed to be passing along 
a steep precipice and to fall over its brink, when 
I felt a strong arm placed around me, which 
lifted me up. It seemed to me that it was the 
Everlasting Arm.” 

On recovering he said, “My life does not be- 
long to me; it belongs to God, 
Him.” 

He felt that it had been lent him in answer 
to prayer, and that he must use it as an offering 
to the Giver. A year or two passed, and con- 
sumption came, but it found him prepared for 
the fatal and sure result. Where before had 
been darkness and uncertainty, now, as he drew 
near the grave, celestial prospects. He 
could give triumphant testimony; and as his 
speech began to fail, he pointed upward, and 
said with firmness, ‘‘Sure—beyond! 
yond!” 

The hour of sickness will come to us all, and 
the hour of death will come at last. 
—beyond?” 


go, afte 


BO, « 


years 


rose 


Sure—be- 


Is it “‘sure 
J. U, 


——-> 
“OUR GERTIE IS DEAD.” 

The Detriot Free Press thinks that wrong is 

done to boys of ten or twelve, who, from their 





appearance on the street, are thought to be | 


heartless and destitute of kindly sympathies. 
In support of its opinion it tells this tender story: 

Among the houses on Clinton Street is one 
which has missed many a pane of glass in its 
windows, Rags and papers are used to keep 


the cold air out, or it may blow in and whistle | 


through the desolate rooms without let or hin- 
drance. <A girl of ten, whose life had been one 
long period of hunger, pain and unhappiness, 
was taken sick one day in March, and people 
passing by could see her lying on a miserable 
bed near one of the windows, ° 

It was curious that any of the boys coming or 
going, should have stopped to think or care 
about it, but they did. One of them, feeling sad 
at sight of the sufferer’s pale face, handed an 
orange through a broken pane, saw it clasped by 
slender white fingers, and then ran away. ; 

He told other boys, and by-and-by there wasn't 
a day that some lad didn't halt at the window to 
= in fruit or flowers. None of them knew the 
amily, or ever spoke to the girl, and so they 
gave her the name of Gertie, and called her 
their orphan. 

Boys went without marbles and the other 
things which belong to boyhood sports, that 
their pennies might buy an orange, lemon, or 





I dedicate it to | 


THE YOUTHS 


JUNE 8, 1876. 








for her to get well was fully as great as the doc- 
tor’s or the mother’s. 

Whatever present they had, they handed it 
through the broken pane, waited for her to reach 
up, and never lingered longer than to hear a soft 
| “thank you” from her lips. Days went by, but 
the boys did not grow weary. 


sweet flower and a big orange, went to the win- 
dow. 
grasped the offering. 


the room. The bed had been taken away. 


through the window the day before. Death had 


doorway and wiping tears from his eyes. 


his sorrow, he sobbed out the whole sad romance 
in four words, ‘‘Our Gertie is dead.” 





HUMBUGGING A SULTAN. 


Sultan Selim III., who died in 1807, was a 
friend to the Franks. He was easy of access, 
and paid liberally for any novelty which contrib- 
' uted to his amusement. 
ers, knowing the Sultan’s weakness and mu- 
nificence, devised the following plan to make 
him draw his purse-strings: 





They caused a report to be spread that a 
| Stranger had arrived in the city with a wonder- 
ful bear, which could play upon the piano forte. 
| Gossip soon spread the news, and the Sultan 
| ordered so that the bear should exhibit its tal- 
ents in his presence. At the appointed hour 
| the bear and his leader entered the seraglio, and 
| were conducted into an apartment, where, con- 
cealed behind venctian blinds, all the ladies of 
| the harem were waiting the arrival of the Sultan. 
| The moment the Sultan entered, he observed 
| Bruin attentively. 
The bear performed wonders. He danced, ca- 
| ressed his master, and played a variety of tricks, 


|to which the Sultan paid great attention. At Cents Tuanven. 
| last came the great trial of Bruin’s powers. He pee 
| was ordered by his master to play. Raising 


himself on his hind legs, he performed, with his 
| fore paws, a piece of music in the best style, and 
| captivated the Sultan so completely, that he 
asked the owner to set a price upon him. 

This unexpected proposal threw Bruin into 
confusion, and it increased when he found that 
his master, fearful lest an abrupt refusal should 
discover the trick, appeared inclined to come to 
terms, 

“Pray,” whispered the bear, while he appeared 
to caress his leader, ‘“‘do not leave me here!” 
The caresses which he gave his master made the 
Sultan more eager to purchase him, At last the 
pretended owner thought to put an end toa 
scene, Which he plainly perceived Bruin could 
not sustain much longer, by demanding an exor- 
bitant price for him, ‘Count the sum required,” 
cried the magnificent Selim, “and take this ani- 
mal to my menagerie!’ The first part of the 
order was instantly obeyed by the khasnader, 
and the officers approached the bear to fulfil the 
second part of it. 

Till now, Bruin had behaved with wonderful 
gentleness; but the moment was arrived when 
he found it necessary to show that he possessed 
all the fierceness of his species, Intrenching 
himself in the angle of the apartment which was 
opposite to the door, he waited impatiently till 
he saw it open, when, suddenly raising himself 
on his hind legs, he rushed out, followed by his 
leader, No one offered to stop him, because 












bring him back. 
One might suppose that the Sultan Selim 
would have been sufficiently exasperated to have 


Two foreign adventur- | 


some simple flower for Gertie, and their anxiety absolutely necessary in your globe. Slips or 


It was romance | engers, and, of course, are necessary,—a dozen | was Saunders’ next 
and charity so well combined that it gladdened | of water-snails, and one or more ‘‘dace,’’ will | have not time,’”’ replied the clerk; “take them 
their hearts and made them fond of each other. | make your outfit complete, and one of which | away—take them away.” 

Yesterday morning a lad’s hand, holding a| you will never tire. 


been there, and the boys no longer had a mission. | malcules, never feed your fish oftener than once e 
You might not have seen the boy hiding in a_ in two weeks; and, when you think their appe- | with a wide mouth and an enlarged pair of eyes, 

He | tite has been appeased, you must change the | P t 
was seen, however, and when asked the cause of | water. | among his feet; looked up again, and exclaimed, 








| 
| 


| and once a day, if possible, let the cool air upon 





they thought his master pursued in order to | 


One of the clerks asked what he wanted. The 
cuttings, when fastened in the sand, will soon | Scotchman’s answer was, as usual, & question, 
send out their lovely little branches, adding | “Want ye ought in my line, sir?” “No,” was 
greatly to the beauty and cleanness of your globe, | the prompt reply, accompanied with a look of 
as well as to the sustenance and longevity of the | contempt at the mean appearance of the itiner- 
gold-fish. “| ant Seotch merchant. 

Several tadpoles,—these are the best of scav- | “Wull ye no tak a look o’ the gudes, sir?” 
query. ‘“‘No, not at all; | 


“Ye'll aiblins (jer. 
| haps) find them worth yer while; and I doubtna 
We have now come to the most important part | but ye’ll buy,” said Saunders, as he coolly 


No white fingers touched his as they | of oursubject, namely, food. Garden worms, not | proceeded to untie and unstrap his burden, 
He waited a moment, and | more than three at one time, cut in fine bits, are | ‘Go way—go way,”’ was reiterated half a dozen 

then, with beating heart, looked through into | greatly relished, and indeed are their chief food, | times, but the persevering Scotsman still per- 
On | Fresh beef in winter is a good substitute. 

a table rested a pine coffin, and on the coffin was | is not at all deleterious, as is a too common sup- | the clerk, completely out of temper, as he pushed 
a bunch of faded flowers which had been handed | position. 


Bread | sisted. ‘‘Get along, you old Scotch fool,’’ cried 
the already exposed contents of the pack off the 
As fresh water contains any number of ani-| counter. ‘‘Get along.” — ol bal 

Saunders looked up in the individual’s face 


| then looked down to his estate that lay scattered 


It is a never-failing sign, when the fish will | ‘An’ wull ye no really buy ought? but ye dinna 
persist in floating around the top in search of | ken, for ye ha’na seen the gudes yet;” and so 
air, that the water is impure, and the globe needs | saying, he slowly gathered them up and replaced 
renewing with fresh water. Never let the fish | them on the counter. , 
hang for any great length of time in the sun,| ‘Get out of the shop, sir!’? was the peremp- 
tory command that followed his last appeal, 
them. When it is desired to change the water, | Saunders, with great gravity and self-possession, 
the inmates must not be removed with the hands, | said, ‘‘Are ye in earnest, frien’?” 
but with a simple little net made of any thin! ‘‘Yes, certainly,’’ and the reply was succeeded 
material. by a proof of sincerity on the part of the person 
who made it, when he picked up Saunders’ bon- 
net and whirled it into the street. 

The cool Scotsman stalked gravely in quest of 
his head-gear. After giving it two or three 
| hearty slaps upon the wall outside the door, he 
| re-entered very composedly, wringing the mois- 
{ture out of it, looked over to the person who 
| had served him so, and said, with a genuine 
| Scottish smile, ‘Yon was but an ill-faur’d tum; 
| ye’ll surely tak a look o’ the gudes noo!” 
| The master draper himself, who was standing 
| all the while in the shop, admiring the patience 
and perseverance of the old man, and feeling a 
little compunction for the unceremonious manner 
in which he was treated, examined the contents 
ee eee , | of the pack, found them to be articles he stood in 
gage eeepc eho | need of, purchased them, ordered an additional 
Summer’s glory is begun, , regular supply, and thus laid the foundation of 

Beauty holds the world! an opulent mercantile house that has now flour- 
| ished for several generations. 


—__+o+—____— 
For the Companion. 


SONG. 


Hark, how sweet the thrushes sing! 
Hark, how clear the robins call! 

Chorus of the happy spring, 
Summer’s madrigal! 





Flood the world with joy and cheer, 
O ye birds, and pour your song 

Till the farthest distance hear 
Notes so glad and strong! 


Storm the earth with odors sweet, 
O ye flowers, that blaze in light! | 

Crowd about June’s shining feet, | 
All ye blossoms bright. 





———- +o 
AFTER A CINNAMON BEAR. 


a ie i A. T. STEWART’S SUPERSTITION, 
Mr. Wm. II. Rideing, of the Wheeler Explor- 


ing Expedition in Southern Colorado, gives an| Mr. Stewart came from the north of Ireland, 
interesting account, in Harper, of the party’s | 4nd, like many of his countrymen, was a firm 
adventures, He says they found no time for Peliever in luck, signs and omens. In truth, he 
hunting, being a military exploring party, and | #8 4 superstitious man, of which fact the iol- 
paid no attention to any game,—except such as | !owing incident is an illustration: 


“van against them on the road.” | He had a superstitious dread of sitting down 
One afternoon, however, Sam Abbey, one of | 2% tile with thirtecn persons. At one of his 
dun: naicane. ain} t , apg ¢ Mangeliie | dinner parties an expected guest was detained 
te packers, ran into camp, with a pale face and | }y sudden illness, and it was evident to those 
his revolver drawn. ‘“I—saw—a—bear—within | \* : col j 
oC anghi ter f. a a it . k + i | well acquainted with Stewart that he was in 
Fie gee sccm "hed thi —— el great distress at the thought of being obliged to 
a e Pree a ee isstigge ae “ sit down with thirteen persons. 
"i Ho had si oe By a ag ote atic | The warm grasp of the hand, and the grateful 
Praca a ae “ cies Pome pre | look that he gave a young gentleman who came 
him, and as he opened Fg drowsy eyes he saw | SoS eee oe wrt tte Sema the din for asking 
 Aeeseniecdiacestingio , Mag eg lee permission to withdraw from the dinner party, 
pre ong San i bags gn bd wy and in that way relieving his superstititious friend, 
i i By Hc. ol Es a ‘bl mo Was | w,1] never be forgotten by him, as his consider- 
— a 3 soon ales Tible antago- | ate deed was never forgotten by Mr. Stewart 
i ata . don |g as n¢ g y Mr. art. 
himselt pd ny et base pr as About the middle of March the great merchant 
pre”: Seeadapesecelboe ee ~ — **; + had another dinner-party, on which occasion it 
——— — a again happened that, owing to the non-arrival of 
ec ta ite pai Pranic Dn nent Sallie >| a guest, who, at the last moment, announced his 
é . _ , isty- 8 | inability to be present, there were the dreaded 
ey _. valiant coment sighed, end enseuteliy thirteen. On this occasion no considerate guest 
cocked his six-shooter, for he knew that if he | — > - eee _ Lp" wap tea ag e 
fired and missed a vital part, the subsequent | — di, oecheal ‘ The din “4 a f thir 
“a ’ ‘ ’ vs rincely dining-hall. 1e dinner-party of thir 
; ‘ . rearg J y of 
procetings would have no pleasurable interest| {een over the guests, after at hour spent ithe 
: s a ed prt ting: Mani wart Gallery,—incomparably the finest In 
click of the hammer, and with a laudable desire | ; nee ee 


| 
| 








to avoid difficulties, waddled away down the! 
|hollow of the river. Sam could now feel the | 
|earth under him again, and sped to camp with 
| the news of his adventure. 

Mr. Karl responded to his call for volunteers, 
and went to the scene of the encounter with the 
hero, who now averred that the bear did not 
laugh, but “kinder grinned.” 

end Bruin had crossed the river, and was 

Sold fc ee a ae quietly ascending the opposite bank, when his 
: Gold fish may be orname ntal companions, en- | pursuers espied him, oa cael thete carkines 
livening the monotony of the sitting-room. And /athim, Apparently understanding their inten- 
they may be a source of vexation, being trouble- | tions, he turned round and ran down the bank 
some from sicl ness and annoying by dying. This|% Tove - — —_ —, we — 
aa EE OE REN NE tee . | reache 1e€ bottom, thre ulle loughe 
disappointing result is due to carelessness in their | through his body, and he rolled joa ° 
treatment. J/urper’s Bazar offers this good ad- | poulder—a dead bear. May he rest in peace. 
vice to those who would keep these ornamental | Better eating we never had in our mess. His 
pets: . | meat was stewed, roasted and fried. It was pal- 
|atable in every form, tender as a spring lamb’s 
hindquarter, juicy as the standing ribs of a 
prime Herefordshire ox, and of as agreeable a 
flavor as venison. 


set a price upon the heads of the two impudent 
knaves; but having, from the moment he saw 
the bear, penetrated the trick, the only revenge 
which he determined to take was to give them a 
hearty fright in return for the insult they had 
offered. 


a 


HOW TO KEEP GOLD-FISH. 





The first thing is to purchase a globe. Be 
sure and ask for French plate glass. Examine 
carefully, and refuse those containing flaws or 
irregularities. If you cannot afford a globe, or 
wish to experiment, you can procure one of those 
old-fashioned, wide-mouthed candy-jars. The 
fish, costing twenty-five cents apiece, you can 
get of any bird fancier. Lift your eyes from the 
tantalizing beauty of the large fellows, and se- 
lect two not longer than three or three and a half 
inches. (I am supposed to be stocking a globe 
holding three quarts of water. ) 

Take a quantity of silver or common white 
scouring sand, and, after thoroughly cleansing 
in several courses of water, distribute it on the 
bottom of the globe to the depth of an inch. 
Filling the vessel to within half an inch of the 
top with fresh river water, sink in the sand sev- , 
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HOW HE SUCCEEDED. 

A small manufacturer in the west of Scotland 
| once illustrated that pertinacity which lies, along 
with several other qualities, at the foundation of 
Scotchmen’s success. He manufactured a class 
of goods, then recently introduced, and desired 
to make a business connection with some London 
house. Packing upa quantity of the goods, he 
went to London and called upon one ofthe large 
drapers (dry-goods merchants) of that city. 





this country,—took their departure, and the 
merchant prince retired to his bed, from which 
he never rose again. That dreaded dinner was 
his last on earth. 
a 


MADAME GAY-LUSSAC. 


Madame Gay-Lussac, who died not long since 
in Paris, at advanced age, was the heroine of a 
romance. She was the widow of the eminent 
French.chemist and peer of France, Gay-Lussac. 
The story of her romantic courtship and mat- 
riage, briefly told, is as follows: 


In the year 1802, a student of the Polytechnic 
School entered a shop to buy some shirts. He 
was surprised at a beautiful young girl deyour- 
ing a book, and asking her what was its title, 
was informed, “‘A Treatise on Chemistry.”’ The 
collegian did not feel like himself at all that 
evening, but was better next day when he called 
to increase the order for shirts by another half- 
dozen. Then he lost his handkerchiefs, and 
found an occasion to return to the shop, and still 
again to purchase cravats. 

To end the matter, he learned the young gitl— 
the eldest of three sisters — had courageously 
opened a shop to make a living for her father 
and the family, who had lost their property by 
the Revolution. He proposed and was accepted; 
and for fortune he had only twenty-eight years 
and membership of the Academy. He was not 
then either a peer of France or a celebrity. 

They were only married a few months when 
he was conveyed home, his eyes nearly burned 
in his head from an explosion in his laboratory. 
For twelve months he had to keep his room, and 





eral or as many pieces of water-plant as your | 
faney and good judgment dictate, being careful 
not to crowd the globe, and thus impede the 
free motions of the inmates. 


Saunders, entering the draper’s shop, crowd- 


busily, waited a reasonable time, then laid down 
his pack, his bonnet and staff upon the counter, 


ed with customers, and the clerks all bustling | 





could support only a feeble night-light, by which 
his wife read to him. She was not only beauti- 
ful, but witty, and distinguished in society. 
She was her husband’s private secretary, and her 


Any pond or running stream contains numer-|and inquired, in his broad Scottish dialect, for| writing could not be distinguished from his 
ous varieties of delicate water-plant, which is , ‘the head o’ the hoose.” 


Their honeymoon lasted—forty years. 
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HILDRENS COLUMN 


For the Companion, 


JUNE ROSES. 
On our graceful swaying rose-tree, 
In the summer light, 
Are two blossoms for my darlings, 
Blushing fair and bright. 
Fragrance sweet is wafted from them 
With each passing breeze,— 
Month of flowers, O, were there ever 
Blossoms fair as these? 
Sweet June roses! 








Flitting in the glowing sunlight, 
Full of joyous glee, 
Are the little ones as rosy, 
Swayed by laughter free; 
Little ones o’er whom I’m watching 
Tenderly each day,— 
May the freshness of the springtime 
Ever with them stay, 
Sweet June roses! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 





For the Companion. 
LITTLE DOCTOR. 


Little Doctor sat by the garden wall. His 
small dusty boots, their frayed little soles turned 
up to the sunlight, were beating a lazy tattoo 
down among the tall green grass, and his little 
kitten Prance was hugged tightly in his short, 
stout arms. 


Ye Va I 
( sila 








Doctor was not the real name of this little boy. 
He often put on grandpa’s dressing-gown and 
hat and spectacles, and went shuffling and trip- 
ping round the house, solemnly feeling every- 
body’s pulse and writing long prescriptions with 
a pin. 

He was very devoted to his sister’s sick dollies, 
patching up their broken heads and clapping on 
mustard plasters with great skill. 

So they called him Little Doctor. Kitty Prance 
was the beloved of Little Doctor’s heart. He had 
just been having a long talk with her. This was 
very much the way in which the conversation 
went on: 

“Come, drink your milk, Prance! Dinner is 
ready; here is the nice table set right in my lap. 
Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling; that’s the bell, and here 
is your napkin, Kitty Prance.” 





The napkin was the “‘little doctor's” handker- 
chief, of a very grimmy color, and not at all neat- 
ly folded. But Kitty Prance was not in the least 
fastidious about her table linen, and climbed up 
head over heels to her saucer of bread and milk. 

“Just as soon as you are old enough to eat 
chicken bones and things, Kitty Prance, I shall 
put mustard poultices on to you to make you 
strong,” said Little Doctor gravely, holding up 


Prance! Look, I say 
Kitty Prance blinked at Little Doctor’s elbows, | 
ner. 

“We will go all over the world together by’n’- | 
by, Kitty Prance, when we grow up big. I'll be | 


tiful fairy, and we’ll have a whole company of | 
little tin soldiers marching behind us, and every 
one of the little tin soldiers shall have a drum; 
rub-a-dub-dub! What fun!” 

Kitty Prance having eaten the last crumb of 
her dinner, put out her paw and knocked the 
saucer on to the ground, rolling herself up to go 
to sleep on the table-cloth, which was no other 
than the little doctor’s pretty linen sack. Not a 
very pretty sack now, though, with bread and 
milk spattered all over it. 

The little doctor, seeing the state of his nice | 
clothes, cuffed Kitty and gave her a lecture on 
untidiness, and then gave her another lesson on 
using her napkin. 

Kitty, with her head filled with wisdom, cud- 
dled up and went fast asleep. 

The little doctor, however, was wide awake, 
his bright eyes roaming from bee to butterfly, 
and from little green inch-worm to hopping gray 
toad, all his very good friends. Suddenly he 
spied a tall ladder leaning against the barn. 








‘Wake up, Kitty Prance, here’s a ladder. 
Let’s go up to heaven onit and peek in and see 
the pretty angels. Wake up!” 

Away ran the little doctor, scrambling up over 
the rounds, with Prance hugged to his heart, and 
peering with curious eyes up at the great white 
clouds floating along overhead. 

All at once down fell the ladder, and down fell 
the little doctor, head first among the dande- 
lions! 

It was now the little doctor’s turn to lie in bed 
like the sick dollies, and have his head bandaged, 
and be waited upon with pills and potions and 
plasters. 





take his gruel. 


morning,— 
ladders after angels. 


are good.”’ Exstz GORHAM. 
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For the Companion. 

MY BATTLE WITH THE OLD HEN. 
“Auntie, what made that queer little round 
scar, close to your eye?” 
“You never would guess; an old hen made it.” 
“O, auntie, how funny! Do tell us all about 
it!” 
“Well, it was just as long ago as I can remem- 
ber, and I suppose I was between three and four 





his forefinger. 
“I shall give you gingerbread pills, too, so’s 


years old. There were lilac-bushes in our front 


Kitty Prance was his greatest comfort as he 
began to be able to sit up among the pillows and 


With his rainbow-colored nose pressed against 
kitty’s pink one, I heard him say to her, one 


“We were sillies, Prancie, to go climbing up 
Mamma says we can’t go 
to the angels, but the angels come to us when we 


you needn’t have freckles. J take gingerbread | always grew low and scrubby because mother 
pills. J don’t have much freckles. Look, Kitty | kept breaking off the tops to whip her many 
naughty children with. 


“But the lilac-bushes seemed to me then like 


and then, with a wise air, returned to her din- | great trees, so high were the clusters of flowers 
{nodding in the tops away above my low, curly | 


head. | 
“They were so pretty and smelt so sweet. I} 


a great monstrous dragon, and you'll be a beau- | don’t suppose the far-famed ‘Lovers’ Walk’ in 


that distant southern city, with its overhanging 
oleander trees filling the air with perpetual 

sweetness from their great rosy clusters, would 

seem any more lovely to me now than did our 

little front yard then with those dear old lilac- 

bushes. 

“There was one bough which {hung down so 
low that my older sister and I, by climbing on 
the fence, could reach some of the flowers; and 
every morning we ran out along the dewy path 
to get some, and I dare say brought them in and 
littered them about the floor for our poor tired 
mother to sweep up. 

“One morning Hattie ran out a little the first, 
and was quickly up on the fence, picking the 
flowers. 

“T was in such a hurry to join her that I never 
noticed our cross old hen was with her chickens 
near the path, until she dashed at me and flew 
up in my face. 

“T can remember how I turned and ran back 
into the house, screaming, and beating her off 
as well as I could with my little hands, but she 
would not leave me till I was inside the house, 
and mother drove her out, while the blood 
streamed from my face to the floor. 

“It was a mercy my eyes were not picked out, 
for she had long, sharp spurs, and one of them 
went in there and left that scar which you see.” 
‘Pidn’t they whip the old hen, auntie?” 
‘Father came in just then and saw how things 
were; so he went out, caught her, and cut her 
head off, and we ate her for dinner in a nice 
soup. I had my revenge, in picking her wish- 
bone.”’ M. C. W. B. 
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For the Companion. 


LULLABIES. 
Now, in the twilight hour, 
The bird has folded wings, 
And folded leaves the flower; 
And for the sleepy head 
Awaits the clean white bed. 


Hushing it to its rest, 
The mother twitters low 

To the nestling in its nest; 
And the fragrant night wind’s sigh 
Is the flowers’ lullaby. 


But for the sleepy head 
That will not go tosleep, 
And will not go to bed, 
Will neither twitter nor sigh 
Do for a lullaby. 


Many a trick I’ve tried, 
But to tell a fairy tale 
Is better than all beside. 
That way surest seems 
Into the land of dreams. 
Mrs. CLARA DOTY BATES. 
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For the Companion, 


THE TAME FAWN. 

Many of the children who read the Compan- 
ion live near Boston, and often see the deer on 
the Common, and know what gentle, pretty 
creatures they are. 
Two gentlemen were once hunting in Southern 
India, when they heard a cry of distress. 
They hastened to the spot, and found an im- 
mense snake coiled around a young fawn. 
The mother, not heeding her own danger, was 
stamping with all her strength on the serpent’s 
tail. 
Both she and her little one were bleating pit- 
eously. 
One of the gentlemen instantly fired, and suc- 
ceeded in shooting the snake without injuring 
the fawn. 
The doe was frightened by the report of the 
rifle, and fled far into the forest. 
The gentleman carried home the fawn, for a 
pet. 


eyes, and soon grew very tame. 
She learned to suck milk from the spout of a 
tea-pot, covered with a linen rag. 
When the tea-pot was shaken, she would run 
into the veranda for her milk, the moment she 
heard the sound. 


She was a beautiful creature, with soft, ‘black 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
EASY CHARADE. 
My first is an enduring name 
Which children call their father; 
Two letters only form the same, 
You'll find, without much bother, 


You use a word of letters three, 
When interest is reckoned; 

°Tis from the Latin, too, you use; 
Now guess what is my second. 


Now try your best to gness my third, 
That's formed of letters four; 

It grinds our wheat—upon my word 
I'll tell you nothing more. 

And now, all three together, make 
A very great invention, 

As all who do this paper take, 
Will own, without contention. 
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REBUS. 


RAN “Horr” 
6 ()s oh" 





What all the boys and girls should know, 
WILLY WIsp. 
3. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


EXampLe:—If not in ———- —— —— no account would 
use his . Ans.—Accord 1 on (accordion.) 





The case of 
many remarks. 











> in such a meeting, 








soldiers, is about as confining 

as the shell is to the ° 

—— fruit to that little boy. 

He stood the arena having only a slight 

his hand. 

we —— ——, as greens, for dinner. 
EASTON, 
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DOUBLE DIAGONAL PUZZLE, 
My first is av aromatic tree, 
My second will fasten a boat, you'll see; 
My third your friend does, to your simplest act, 
My fourth pertains to a sacred fact; 
Good writers will in my fifth abound; 
My sixth are in laboratories found; 
My seventh a teacher will strive to do 
To the minds that need it—not a few; 
My eighth some tempers are found to be, 
And in this, with bad weather, they will agree; 
If we were my ninth, in food and drink, 
We'd spring to the labors from which we shrink. 
Diagonais (left to right) will show 
A plant whose juices you all well know; 
If read from right to left you will sce 
A mint, that is pleasant to you and to me. 


5. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 














With 











The names of the objects in the picture will, if 
properly arranged form a diamond, whicls will be 
the same, read either downward or across. 

INDIANA. 





Conundrums. 


What flies fastest when both its wings are broken ? 
An army. 

Why do not the trees open their trunks in the 
spring when they change their dress? Because 
her Teave out their summer clothing. 

What roof covers the noisiest tenant? Roof of 
the mouth. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. a) 2PRESS 
ARM RAVEN 
ORGAN EVADE 
MAR SEDGE 

N NEER 


Ss 
3. Elaine, Iain, ai. Balances, a lance. Folios, 








iit Si, 

A LITTLE GIRL, being somewhat loudly and 
harshly reproved by her father for an unusually 
startling piece of mischief, ran sobbing to her 
mother, who was in another room in blissful ig- 
norance of all that had happened, and who ten- 
derly asked, ‘‘What ails my Kittie?’ Sobbing 





yard, and my roguish brother used to say they 





olio. Butterfly, utterly. 
4. 2 
BIT 
rive. 
| TOY 


| T 

5. Mausoleum. 

6. Coil, Domicil, Comic, Vivid, Civil, Cold, Doll, 
Old, Lid. 

7. Incompetently, incessantly, inability, incisory, 

lecipherable, incipiency, incontinently, indcci- 
sive, indefensible, inconsummate, incapacity, inci- 








; still, she answered, ‘‘Papa bow-wow at me!” 


dentally. 
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A KING’S PRANKS. 

Christian VII., King of Denmark, was a madman. 
One day the Neapolitan Embassador came to the 
royal levee, and made a profound bow to his Majes- 
ty. His Majesty bowed stilllower. The Neapolitan 
bowed down his head almost to the ground, when 
the King, placing his hands on his Excellency’s 
shoulders, jumped over him like a boy playing at 
leap-frog. 

On another day the English Embassador was sit- 
ting opposite the King at dinner. His Majesty 
asked him to take wine. The glasses were filled. 
The Embassador bowed, and put the wine to his lips. 
The King grinned hideously, and threw the wine 
into the face of one of the footmen. The other 
guests, familiar with such indications of the King’s 
insanity, preserved the most profound gravity. But 
the Englishman, who had but lately come to Copen- 
hagen, could not help smiling, which, as a practiced 
diplomatist, he should not have done. 

The King, observing the smile, immediately said, 
addressing him in French, “What, monsiecur, the 
Envoy of England, have you done? Why do you 
laugh? Has anything been said which amuses you? 
If so, please tell me. Iam fond of funny things.” 

At last the Danes could not endure the freaks of 
this “Tom of Bedam,” and, depriving him of any 
share in the government, made his son, Frederick 
VI., regent, 


—_—_——_————__—. 
A CHILD BURNT. 


Of all the sad cases of early injury or accidents 
that make all after-life a burden, few have been re- 
ported more pitiful than this, A little two-year old 
boy of Adrian, Mich., dipped and drank a draught 
out of a kettle of lye, being told by his older sister 
that it was molasses. Saved from immediate death 
by the efforts of physicians, the little sufferer has 
since been kept alive (for nearly three years) in the 
manner here described: 


For a time it was thought he must die, as no nour- 
ishiment could be ae upon his stomach at all. He 
finally became enabled to keep down a little inilk, 
and lingered along for months. The best physicians 
of Adrian and many prominent men from abroad 
were in turn called upon and treated him, but none 
could give relief. The throat had seemingly become 
hardened, and the wso hagus, or tube passage-way 
leading to the stomach, had gradually contracted un- 
til it is now not more than one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter. For awhile an egg was mixed with his 
milk, and occasionally some beef tea given him, but 
usually the stomach rejected it; and if the least par- 
ticle of solid substance was eaten, it invariably 
choked him. Finally, he was given milk alone, and 
he is now quite a strong boy and otherwise appar- 
ently henlthy. He eats, or rather drinks, three 

uarts of milk per day, and this constitutes his entire 

ood. If he happens to get any substance in this 

assage-way and gets strangled, he gets relief by 

aving his arms jerked suddenly upward, when the 
obstruction is expelled, 


We trust that sister deceived the little boy wnin- 
tentionally. If she knew better, it is hard to see 
how she can ever forgive herself. 

a 
HOW BOSSY GOT THEM. 

Dogs have some mind, and a good deal of heart. 
Their friendly fidelity to creatures of other species | 
than their own isa fine instance of the breadth of | 
the realm of affection and real kindred. A letter 
from Columbia, Tenn., to a New York paper, tells | 
this story: 

There is in this county an Alderney suckling calf 
which is confined in a small lot during daytime, 


while its mother is turned out to grass. On the 
same premises is a young dog, not yet grown. Be- 


has Seen itself. They play together, sleep to- 
gether, and scem to enjoy each other's society at all 
times, but the most remarkable evidence of ‘this at- 
tachment is what follows: The owner of this dog 
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THE YOU TH S 


Later in the day, he had occasion to go into the | The huge, drastic, griping, sickening pills, constructed | 
of crude, coarse and bulky ingredients, are fast being | 


kitchen again. He found several potatoes on the | 
floor, and upon looking into the basket, he saw that 
at least half of them were gone. He went to the 
house and spoke to his wife about it, and she said 
she had not moved one of them, nor had any other 
person been in the kitchen, 


turned to the kitchen to see “how these things could 
be.” He had not long to wait before the dog came 
into the kitchen, went directly to the basket and 
got his mouth full of potatoes, and darted over to 


the calf-lot, and, going up to his friend calf, laid | 


them before him. While the calf was eating the 
= the dog stood by, wagging his tail, and giv- 
ng other evidences of pleasure. 

As soon as the potatoes were eaten, he would go 
for another supply. Sometimes he would attempt 
to take more than he could carry, and they would 
drop; hence the loose potatoes on the floor that first 
attracted attention. A close watch was then kept 
on the dog, and he was seen to seek his opportunity 
when the crib was open to seize a nubbin and carry 
it to the calf as he had done the potatoes. 


ieiaedemaiiaciiae 
CHINESE BARBER-SHOPS, 

A stranger is surprised at the number of Chinese 
barber-shops in San Francisco. Butif he will but 
glance at the head of each passing Chinaman, his 
wonder will be dispelled. 


Among them no toilet is considered complete 
which does not involve a shavi ing of a greater por- 
tion of the head and neck, a thorough cleansing of 
the eyes, ears and nostrils, and even a trimming 
and pencilling of the eyebrows and lashes. Razors, 
probes, and lances of peculiar construction, are 
among the instruments used by these skilful artists. 
The process of shaving and cleansing is necessarily 
a long one, and when a Chinaman emerges from one 
of these shops he may be safely counted as thor- 
oughly clean—above the shoulders. The combing 
and braiding of cues consumes no little time. 

Every Chinaman of adult years regards an occa- 
sional tonsorial experience as a sacred duty. The 
closely-shaven head mest be scraped over often to 
preserve the appearance so much desired, and all 
this, in a place so popular as the “quarter” in this 
city, requires the constant service of a numerous 
force. All the barber-shops of the Chinese have a 
peculiar sign at the doorway indicative of the occu- 
pation. Itisa four-legged frame, the legs painted 
green and the top knobs red. 


al ne 
“PULL DOWN YOUR VEST.’’ 

Atintervals some slang phrase is heard; whence 
it comes nobody knows, or what it means, But it 
has its day, and then gives place to some other 
phrase equally nonsensical. The prevailing phrase 
is Pull down your vest,” and the Fulton Times thus 
enlarges upon it: 


“You keep vests, my frient?” said a Dutchman, 
entering a Fulton clothing store, the other day. 

The clerk promptly averred that the store was 
crammed with them. 

“T vant a vest,” said the Teuton, “vat don’t rise 
up on its hint legs mit the neck. I bought von in 
Syracuse not long ago mita dow dollar pill, and I 
don’t notice dot my Self, but ev erywhere I go the 
boys gry out mit der streets, ‘Yacub! vy in dername 
of der board of drustecs don’t you pull down your 
vest down?’ And I have puiled dot vest more’n 
dree dousand dimes, till I wore all the pindings off 
mit der puttons.” 

The clerk explained the joke, and sold him a vest, 
and the old man went out with the exclamation,— 

“T don’t hear somethings about dot over in Sher- 


many pefore.” 
—— 


REMEDY FOR A “MEZZO-SOPRANO,”’ 

Plain folks should be talked to in plain words, 
otherwise there may be a little misunderstanding, as 
in the case of the aunt of acitizen of Dubuque. The 
Herald of that city says: 


He and his new wife visited his good old aunt, 
and she asked a hundred questions on the all-impor- 
tant subject to her. He was profuse in his answers, 
being only too happy to extol the good qualities of 
his young wife. concluded the eulogy by telling 
the old lady that his wife had a wonderfully sweet 
voice, and a “mezzo-soprano of extraordinary com- 
pass.”” The good aunt looked over her spectacles 
with concern in her eyes, and said,— 

“Hezshe? Well, now, yer Aunt Lucy used to be 


troubled with jest such a complaint, a long while ! 


ago, and she used to put a mustard plaster to the 
soles of her feet, and take a cup of catnip tea, and it 
gave her a sight of easiness. Jest have your wife 
try that, and I'm sure she will git better.” 


a 
AN HONEST; DEBTOR, 


The following incident of honesty was told by the 
Boston Advertiser: 


* Fifty years ago Mary Sturtevant was a tailoress, 
and made a coat for David R. Campbell, who has 
just given five towns of the State of Vermont $5,000 
each for the poor. His bill amounted to three-and- 
ninepence, and when he went to pay up she was not 
in, and as they both soon left town, he failed to hand 
her the money. She was afterward married, had a 
son, and became a widow, and he went through a 
long business experience, becoming wealthy. One 
day, in 1869, she received a letter from Mr, Camp- 
bell, in which he stated that he had just learned 
where she was, and inclosed the money, with inter- 
est. The money was given to the Consumptive's 
Home. 
en 


Tom THuMB is going to Texas to live, and the 
Chicago Times thinks that some day we shall_hear 
of Tom being waylaid and abducted by a Texas 
grasshopper. 


A NEW ORLEANS GIRL who had an offer of mar- 
| riage from a Mr. Moore, wrote him a note asking 
time to consider the matter, and closed her com- 
munication with “No Moore at present.” 


A SKILFUL DOCTOR who cured the sultan of a car- 
bunele, has been made a General, and received four 
thousand dollars in gold. The reward shows a med- 
ical man what industry, patients and a good carbun- 


| cle will do. 
tween the calf and this dog a wonderful attachment | 


A MAN with a little child in his arms ran down 
the hill to catch the moving train at Hastings, N. Y., 


| the other day, and jumping at the handrail of the 


first car, stumbled and fell, with the child under- 
neath him. With great presence of mind he lay flat 


and calf carried home a few days ago a basket of | on his face, holding the child, while the wheels of 


potatoes, and placed them in the kitchen, which is 
several steps from the ground, on the calf-lot side. 


five cars scraped 


his body and "the axles brushed his 
| hair. 


| Multum in Parvo Physic. 
This excited the curiosity of the husband, who re- | 
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superseded by Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, or 
Sugar-Coated, Concentrated Root and Herbal Juice, An- 
ti-Bilious Granules — the “Little Giant” Cathartic or 
Modern Chemical Science en- 
ables Dr. Pierce to extract from the juices of the most 
valuable roots and herbs their active medicinal principles, | 


scarcely larger than mustard-seed, renders each little | 
Pellet as active and powerful asa large pill, while they | 
are much more palatable and pleasant in effect. 


Dr. Ira A. THAYER, of Baconsburg, Ohio, writes: “I r 


gard your Pellets as the best remedy for the parent FIREWORKS, : 


for which you prescribe them of anything I [have ever 
used, so mild and certain in effect, and leaving the bowels 
in an excellent condition. 
the place of all other cathartic pills and medicines.” 
Lyon & MAcomBER, druggists, Vermillion, D. T., say, 
“We think they are going to sell like hot cakes as soon as 
people get acquainted with them, and will spoil the pill 
trade, as those that have used them like them much better 
than large ois, Com. 





YOUTH “AND ‘BEAUTY. 

Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 





PLAITING ‘MACHINES. 
Mairs & Kellogg, of Troy, N. Y., make the best. 


Only 
$250each. Circularsfree. Agents wanted. 


Com. 





Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 





AGENTS 


TOOLS 3: 


| or 
which, when worked into little Pellets or Granules, ee 3c. Catalogue, I5c. 


It seems to me they must take | 


50 subscribers daily. Best literary paper, 
Only $150a year. Three $10 chrome 3 lree, 
MUNYON & SPONSLER, Pubs., Philacelphia, 


ete. Largest variety for eae rs 
and Mecuanics s at 


KINSON & on 





la W ashington St., 





St, TAMPS. 100 nice rare, 20c. 50, all agen 

100, all different, 50e. Elaborate illustrative prospec. 
All post-free. STANLEY, G IbLONS 

& Co., London, W. C., Eng. 2 


AGENTS WANTED. — Samples sent 
5, 0 0 free by = iil, with terms to clear from $5 to 
$10 per day. Two entirely new articles, sale. 
a as flour. zt ress H. B.WHITE & CO., Newark, N, 3 




















BURNETT’s | Cocoame is the best and cl 
dressing in the world. 


t hair 
Com. 








O ONE AND ALL.—Are you suffering from a 

cough, cold, asthma, bronchitis, or any of the various 
pulmonary troubles that so oftenendinconsumption? 1 
80, use “ Wilbor’s Pure Cod Liver Oil and Lime,” a sate 
and efficacious — This is no quack preparation, 
but is TesHiars pecoess d by the medical faculty. Man- 
uf’d ‘only by B. W1LBoR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by 
all druggists. 22— 


ERFUMED Petrified Shells. A curiosity. Post paid, 
30c. Agents wanted. City Novelty Co., Buffalo, } 














12 samples for 3-c. 
» KNOWLTON, New Ipswich, N. H. 


per day at home. Samples worth $1, $1, 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





MOODY AND SANKEY'S Bic tree for | 4 
Kendall & Co., Boston. 
25 Visiting Cards, lic. Agents wanted. Catalogueand 
2 10 samples for stamp. F.W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 
AGENT 25 elegant Chromos, mounted, 9xll, ®1. 
NATIONAL CHROMO Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
60 YisitL ye, CARDS for 20c. 
V' stamp. 
$5 to $20 | 
$12 : a day at home. “hain Gia Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
NEW! Send 25 cts. for 25 Centennial Visiting Cards, 
with your name; also Circulars of Crown —— 
ing Press, ete. A. Gaines & Co., Castile, N. ; —2tp 
5 VISITING CARDS in splendid case for: 35 cts. 
Samples for 3cent stamp. S. E. FOSS & CO., 


Rott Campello, Mass. 


iO DEAF MUTES. A cony of Whipple’s 
Home School Journal, FREE. Z.C. Wuip- 
PLE, Mystic River, Ct. S—25t 


LA Di = G Can make 5 a day in their own city 


ortown, Addre: 
22-4t ELLIS MAN’FG “CO., W: altham, Mass. 


50) VISITING CARDS, | 10 varieties, in splendid 
£9) vase, for 25 cts. 9 samples for stamp. Agents 
wanted. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 22—5t 


THE PET BUTTERFLY The latest 

Novelty. Bestselling articleever invented. By 

ma. mail, 30 cents Discount to the trade. Address ail 

) a a al SUREKA MANUFACTU RING. > = 
alo 22. 


VISITING + CARDS. 50 Samples of tinted Bristol. 
Plaid, White Bristol and Granite Visiting Cards, your 




















name neatly printed upon —= in, pretty style types, for 
20 cents. Agents wanted. . IGHLOW, _— 
Lock Box 13. Holbrook, Mass. 
Visiting Cards, neatly printed, by mail in splendid 
ae 2 Agents’ terms and samples for 
stamp. F. S. TOLMAN, Brockton, Mass. 22-tf 
6 30 varieties, with one name, 28 cts. Re ane, 
Damask, Snowflake, Vlaid, Mottled, Tinted, 
Bristol, ete. 
W. H. WAITT & ; CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
RARE CHANCE !—one pack Confidential Cards, 
three Photographs, so uage of Flowers and H’dk’f. 
All for 10 cts.and stamp. M.Cook & Co., Meriden, Ct. 
and Sian phine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars. or. Carl- 
fHlage Cais | 187 W ashington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Clear and Transparent. 
ands | s SIX COLORS. Your Name for foetsy 
« printed in GOLD on 1 = for 15 
dSS Gal 50 Acquaintance and Lea 
styles for 15 cts., 100 for 25cts. A nobby han 4 Re 
Chromo for 10 cts. Send 3 cent stam wad ee a 
Catalogue of Noveltics. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 
JOHN L. DeHUFF, Woburn, ‘Mass. 
<r  S 
<ERPRISE PRES op >| 
en FOUR SIZES. —‘ So 
“A GREAT SUCCESS? * 
2 STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE | 


~ CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL 
is the best to mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35c. 
CLaRK IND. PENCIL Co’s Box 141, Nort hampton, Mass. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE — 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian, It will dothe work of a $250 
press, 7 i 
9 


ELL, Ty pe hetero bi rattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51—52” 


BOSSED OR SCRAP 


meme for voney Work. 
post- 





Shee 
W. H. WAIT? & co. 36 


id, 25 ¢ 
romfiela rt “Boston. 


60 “FANCY CARDS, 30 styles, with name, also 10 
») ictures of the person ordering, all for 30 cents. 
Outfit, including Specimen Book an 50 styles cards, ete., 
for 25 cents. Send Stamp, (not Postal Card,) for terms 
to Agents. HARLOW & THATCHER, eae, 
ass. 2 t 




















and how to make th em; how to 
make aMagic Lantern; how to 
make an Aquarium; Glass Blowing for Boys, etc., etc. I]- 
lustrated. Price 25 cents. Mailed on receipt of _~ e Wy 

H AP PY HOURS “COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers St., 
for Sorrento Carving, use the Improv ed Impression ~~ 
Four colors in one envelope with direction, sent post-paid 
for 25cts. GEO. H. RICH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 21—St 

Fancy Cards, 7 Styles, with name, 10 cts.; or 20 

Lecp Year Cards, 10 cts., (fun for the ladies), or 20 

ge egg Cards, 4 Styles, no name, 10 ets, 
Outfit 25 Styles, 20 Blank Scroll — 10 cts, 
Address J. B. Hv este, ‘Nassau, Renns. Co., N. i. 

24 pages of sheet music (4 vocal and 4 instrumental Pieces) 
allnewand ag ur, for only 25c. Numbers one and two 
now ready. Fo ¢. you receive sheet music worth $5 90, 
Address John F. "perry & Co., 538 Washington St., Bosto ne 

Decalcomanie Pictures. large ae — Sain 

15 of 1776, National Emblems, etc., for 

Decalcomanie for 25 cts., Soneeete, Flowers, Fruits, 
Wreaths, Birds, Butterflies, Chi s, wild Animals, 

Childrens’ Portraits, Chinese and Comic Figures. 

PHELPS BROS. & CO., 
125 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOTS, 
With a Box of our Assorted 

FIREWORKS. 

We offer collections at $1 00 to $2, $3, $5, $10 and $50, or 
upwards, for private use. These we pack to go any dis- 
tance safely by Express, on receipt of price. Send for our 
catalogue and price list. Address 

NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY, 
___ Office, 18 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
YOUR | NAM neatly printed on 50 ee Bristol C: ards, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 ¢.; 50 Gram. 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 ¢.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 ¢.; 50 
Plaid, 30c. Other styles atlike rates. Elegant Card ¢ ‘ages, 
10 and lets. each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass, 
NEW SPORTING BOOK. 
HAND-BOOK FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 
By WILL WILDWOOD. 

Practical and plain instructions on fishing, artificial fly- 
making, shooting, habits and haunts of game, care and 
be oma of dogs, etc., ete. Sent postpaid 4 to any_address 

ween wisi of 35 cents, Address, OND, sit 

llo, Wis. 

Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ev er saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different Le for fone 
sent with each new order, > = 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 

Manufactured expressly to displace the use of highly vol- 

atile and dangerous oils. 
CHAS. PRATT & CO., 

C=, ee. ORK. 

sacle 

YOUR R NAMI printed on 50 CARDS 
for only 25 CENTS; or, 40 in a Card-case for 35 cts.; 

25 Leap Year Cards for 25 cts. Agents wanted. Samp ies 
and terms for ome. Full outfit, 25 cts. E. B. Sovrn- 
worTH & Co., Brockton, Mass. 19—13t_ 

1 Men to travel and sell our 
goods tt DEALERS. No 
peddling from house to house. 

Eighty dollars a commie hotel and travelling = eS 
paid. Address ROBB & ’CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 5—12t 

10 ASSORTED CARDS, no twoalike, for 75c.; 50 

for 40c.; 25 for25c. With Case, 5c. extra; Case alone, 
15e. Each pack contains an equal number of Snowflake, 

Glass, Damask, Centennial, Repp, Plaid, Marble, Granite 
and Bristol. 25 Acquaintance Cards, 12 kinds, lic. We 
use larger cards, better stock, and print cards better than 
any other nous? SS America. Agents wanted! ne les, 

13 13 kinds, 6c. _U. 6c. 8. Carp Co., Warsaw, N.Y. 1 
Business honorable and first-class. Var- 
Nae aa sent free. Address 


__3.W ORTH & —— Lad Louis, Mo 
Lowest Priced an: 


2 Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 

r sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
Pleasure and 


ing, save money and increase trade. 
rotit y. Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
tin? Bo Shen great fun and m: e money fast at 
ee Sprinting. Send two stermpe for full cata- 


i oy! es, tvpe, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
esSeS'"" ELSE & 00.” Meriden, Conn. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years 
SENT i containing descriptions and rules for the 


$250 oe 


din iii, i HON TH. —Agents wanted ev very where 
~ XCELSIOR | 


treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent by mail free of 
charge to any one ’send- ing their address to 
Drs. .S. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 


rhe standard receipts in this TO ALL 


book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 
from 50 c. to $500, for Scientific Ta 


person with a family. 

MICROSCOPE vestigation and the Amusement of 
the family circle. MAGNIFYING GLassEs for botanical re- 
search, SPY GLASSES, LENSES, a setae Rustresed sein 


listfree. McALLis MCALLISTER, Manf'g 0; 49 Nassau St., N. 


YOUR NAR NAME ° neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 


Caras (i tints) for 10 cts. and 3- 
. Stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 
(notwoalike) 30¢. 
Agents’ 





20 Acoma Cards, 12 styles, 10 ¢ 
outfit, 25 cts. CLINTON N Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


| The © Sentennia! s in 
FUN Te press 


wor orth of 
e 
— — nee veer eee water, and and 





Tee aunt 
pt! 
ae ag emer wi fee 
the ti tty press 
TI ter will bo thrown uno 
ag For ladies, cologne aD 
2) aan Teens —— = the —_ of s 
breast-; , 3 jsced e pock 
mg tal ms-gin; the ball ts pinoel te tee Docks Priee of either 
2 cents, fone MICK ead By mil pera 
Address EUREKA NOV: CO., 


(Agents Wanted.) ©. Box 4614, New York City. 





